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THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


The events of the last month in Europe have been of un- 
usual importance to the commercial and financial interests of 
this country. 

There is no improvement in the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of Great Britain, and the failures continue 
there without any diminution in either number or magni- 
tude, and some of them are on a large scale. On the 22d 
of July, Price, Boustead & Co., merchants in London, failed 
for £600,000 ; principally, it is said, from the low prices of 
coffee, they being largely interested in coffee plantations in 
Ceylon. The London Standard of July 23, says: “ The failure 
of Price, Boustead & Co. is naturally accompanied by sinister 
conjectures of future disasters. A prominent Northern firm 
was recently compelled to dispose of 40,000 tons of iron at 
a ruinous sacrifice in order to avert suspension.” 

But much the most important news from Europe during 
July, was the setting in on the 19th of cold, rainy and stormy 
weather, which continued three or four days in Great Britain 
and over the whole of Western Europe. This is considered 
to be the finishing blow to the hope of any approximation 
to average harvests. They were already, before this last 
storm, in a precarious position, and the prospects of any tol- 
erable results was dependent upon the continuance of bright 
and warm weather. No such general failure has occurred in 
Europe for many years, if ever. Last year the crops of both 
France and Great Britain were deficient. This year they are 
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bad in Germany, where last year they were of an average 
condition. But the most complete change for the worse is in 
Hungary, where the wheat crop of 1878 was of extraordinary 
abundance. It has now suffered enormously from inundation 
and rainy weather. Indeed, the correspondent, at Pesth, of 
the London Mews of July 23, goes so far as to telegraph 
that “the harvest in Hungary is an utter failure.” 

It is roughly estimated that the countries of Europe (in. 
cluding Great Britain) which must import bread, will require 
during the coming year 300 million bushels of wheat, which 
is fully roo millions more than they have required during 
the current year. The supply from Hungary is cut off, and 
no good harvests are reported except in Russia and the 
United States. A telegram from St. Petersburg, dated July 
22, says: “Exchange on London has advanced five per cent. 
during the week, partly in consequence of expectations of 
large corn exports.” 

So great and sudden an advance in the value of the 
paper money of Russia, strikingly illustrates the opinion held 
there of large and remunerative markets for Russian wheat. 

The imports into Europe of wheat from India, which had 
become large before 1879, will doubtless revive again, as 
prices of wheat go up. How much wheat can be drawn 
from India is a question of how much price it will bring 
in Liverpool and London. But the inland and ocean trans- 
portation charges on India wheat imported into Europe are 
large. It is produced in the most northerly portions of 
India, and at long distances from shipping points. 

The country which will profit most decidedly from active 
markets for wheat in Europe is the United States. Our 
crops are ample to supply them, and the prospect is most 
auspicious for our cultivators, for inland and ocean freight- 
ers, and for the merchants and other classes who handle 
our wheat and flour. 

In a commercial view, there are, of course, drawbacks from 
the advantage to this country of deficient harvests and an 
extraordinary demand for wheat in Western Europe. The 
losses of European agriculturists, and the higher cost of 
bread to European consumers, involve lower prices for Amer- 
ican cotton, petroleum, tobacco, &c., and a more strenuous 
competition with us in manufactures. But, with all allow- 
ances, the balance of advantages must be largely in favor of 
the United States. 

The financial aspects of the situation are too numerous and 
important to admit of any thing more than the merest refer- 
ence to them. The most obvious aspect is, that it postpones 
for one year, at least, the possibility that resumption will be 
subjected to the strain of an adverse balance of foreign trade, 
and the longer such a strain is postponed, the stronger re- 
sumption becomes in many respects, and especially in a 
strengthened and confirmed public confidence in it. 
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The refunding operations of 1881 will be greatly facilitated by 
the large excess of our exports over imports between now and 
then, and the necessarily continued flow in this direction of 
American securities of all kinds now held in Europe. We 
do not anticipate that our excess of exports will be paid 
forin the specie of Europe; nor is that desirable, because it 
would involve a further contraction in the European money 
circulation, and still further depress prices, already low, in 
the markets in which we sell the great bulk of all that we 
send abroad. Nor is it even desirable that we should retain 
at home the whole product of our gold and silver mines. 
What we shall receive, and what it is most advantageous 
that we should receive, for our exported cereals, is not the 
coin of Europe, but American interest-bearing securities, too 
many of which are still held there, large as has been the 
amount brought home within the past two years. 


STATE AID TO INDEBTED MUNICIPALITIES. 


The debts of the cities and towns of Connecticut aggre- 
gate a little more than seventeen million dollars. As most 
of the towns are out of debt, or owe but little, the debts 
of a few of them must be and are very onerous. The 
measure of relief which is proposed and discussed with a 
good deal of apparent favor by the people of Connecticut, 
is, that these debts should be paid off with bonds on which 
the State should appear as principal, or endorser, under 
arrangements by which the State could compel a rate of 
taxation in the relieved towns which would yield enough to 
pay interest on the debts and to provide a sinking fund 
large enough to liquidate the principal within some stipulated 
time. The relief would be in the lower rate of interest at 
which the State credit would command money than the rate 
at which it is obtainable by the heavily-indebted towns. If 
the measure was not in terms limited to the towns owing 
beyond a certain proportion to their taxable valuations, it is 
certain that it would not be in fact availed of by the towns 
which owe but little. When town debts are kept within cer- 
tain limits, they can be carried on town credit as cheaply as 
on State or even National credit. The question is not, there- 
fore, of involving the State of Connecticut in new liabilities 
of seventeen million dollars, but of its assumption of the 
debts of those towns whose indebtedness is considerable. 

The State of Illinois adopted a measure a few years ago, 
having some features in common with that now proposed in 
Connecticut, but differing from it in the essential particular 
that the State of Illinois did not make itself liable for any 
municipal bonds, but agreed as to such of them as should 
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be registered in a certain way, that it would be the custo- 
dian of the money derived from taxes levied to meet the 
interest on them, and would pay it over to the holders of 
them. It does not appear that it was one of the objects of 
the Illinois measure to help the towns to get out of debt. 
On the contrary, if it was not the object of that measure, it 
certainly was the effect of it, to enable the towns to get 
more deeply into debt. Their bonds were more readily taken 
because there was some kind of a State guarantee about 
them, and the extent of this guarantee was doubtless mis- 
understood and exaggerated by some takers, although we do 
not intend to imply in saying this, that the actual guarantee 
has in any case proved insufficient, or is likely to do so. 

A measure more exactly resembling that in Connecticut 
was that adopted, a few years ago, by the United States in 
respect to the debt of the District of Columbia, which had 
become unmanageably large, unless the interest on it could 
be reduced to a rate impossible in the condition of its credit. 
The United States assumed this debt absolutely on bonds 
running fifty years and bearing an interest at the rate of 
$3.65 per annum. Being politically the masters of the District 
they proceeded to prescribe and enforce a rate of taxation 
which would pay this interest, and the last Congress pre- 
scribed such an addition to this rate of taxation as will also 
furnish a sinking fund sufficient to pay all the bonds within 
the fifty years. 

The control of the State of Connecticut over its towns is 
as absolute as that of the United States over the District of 
Columbia. The right of taxation for all purposes, local as 
well as general, except so far as it is possessed by the 
United States for National purposes, belongs exclusively to 
the State, and is exercised by towns, counties and cities only 
by virtue of authority thereto granted by the State. Con- 
necticut can as effectually secure from municipalities possess- 
ing sufficient property the payment of any debts which it 
may see fit to assume for them, as the United States can in 
respect to the assumed debt of the District of Columbia. 

If this measure is finally approved by the people of Con- 
necticut, its precise details may differ from any as yet pro- 
posed. All the plans which we have happened to see, pro- 
ceed upon the idea of the very long term of fifty years for 
the complete extinguishment of the assumed debts, and, of 
course, the sinking fund needed to effect that object would 
be very small. No longer ago than the beginning of this 
century, and even later, the duty of every generation to pay 
its own debts was recognized by all American authorities. 
Mr. Jefferson went further than that, and denied absolutely 
that one generation had the right to throw debts upon 
another. To-day, it would be recognized as a good: general 
rule that those who contract debts ought to pay them. In 
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this case there seems to be no ground for making an excep- 
tion to that rule, because if the relieved municipalities shall 
make no greater contribution to a sinking fund than what 
they save in annual interest by the substitution of the stronger 
State credit for their own, those debts would be extinguished 
in from twenty to thirty years. It cannot be impracticable 
for the municipalities to pay annually for interest and a 
sinking fund what they are now actually paying for interest 
alone. It will be a sufficiently great advantage for them to 
have the same amount of taxes, which are now swallowed up 
in meeting interest, answer for the payment of interest and 
leave a surplus which will liberate them from debt altogether 
in thirty years, and perhaps in a shorter period. 

The State of Connecticut, looking only to its own possible 
future wants, may well hesitate to assume engagements run- 
ning through so protracted a period as half a century. No 
political wisdom can forecast the events which may happen 
during that long time. It is only a few years ago that the 
States were called upon to strain their credit to sustain the 
Government in a contest for life. The State of Connecticut 
itself came out of that struggle with a debt of ten millions, 
of which half yet remains unpaid. With that experience of 
the uncertainty and sudden turns of human affairs, the peo- 
ple of Connecticut will be slow to entangle themselves with 


engagements, protracted without any clear and overwhelming 
necessity to a very distant future, the circumstances of which 
it is impossible to foresee. 


PAYING INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Under notices issued by the German Imperial Bank, the 
payment of interest on deposits of individuals ceased April 
ist, and on those of churches, schools, charitable institutions, 
etc., June 1st. Upon this the London Zconomist, of June 14th, 
observes, that “zt cannot be doubted that the bank ts acting with 
judgment.” We concur in that view, but are quite unable to 
see why it is not equally applicable in similar cases every- 
where, and why its application is not demanded with par- 
ticular urgency in Great Britain, where the banks and 
bankers have become, and very much from the practice of 
paying interest on deposits, the largest borrowers in the 
kingdom. 

We question the policy of permitting institutions, which 
issue the actual paper circulation of a country, and which 
receive deposits subject to be checked out at the will of the 
depositors—such institutions, in short, as the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, the Bank of England, and the National banks 
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of the United States—to increase the amount of their depos- 
its by paying interest on them. Their indebtedness will ordi- 
narily be as large, without swelling their liability to deposit- 
ors in that way, as is consistent with preserving the constant 
convertibility of their circulating notes, and with making 
their deposits what they are supposed to be and ought to be, 
the actual, ready cash of those who own them. 

There is a need of safe places in which money may be 
deposited, subject to recall at fixed terms or on short notice, 
and where it may earn some interest for the depositor until 
recalled. That want is met by savings institutions, trust 
companies, and private bankers. In all those cases there is 
the risk that the money deposited may not be forthcoming 
at the moment when the depositor has the right to demand 
it, and oftentimes he has no reason to complain if it is not 
so forthcoming. When he stipulates for interest on _ his 
funds, he foresees and assents to their employment in loans 
and other investments, since it is in no other way that this 
interest can be earned. He ought also to foresee that money 
put out in loans and investments, however carefully, cannot 
always be recovered without delays which are not antici- 
pated. Savings banks in most, if not all, the States, provide 
for this contingency by a provision for a delay in their own 


payments. Without doubt, many depositors are put. to in-’ 


convenience when this provision is insisted upon. But the 
demand deposits of the German Imperial Bank, the Bank of 
England, and of the National banks of the United States, 
are on an entirely different footing. They are practically the 
cash of the financial and commercial classes, and their instant 
availability as such cannot be lost without the most disas- 
trous consequences, and no available weakness should be per- 
mitted to exist in such institutions. Debt in any form is a 
weakness, and they should not be allowed to be in debt to 
any extent beyond what is made necessary by the nature of 
their functions. What they owe on their circulating notes, 
and on such deposits as they will receive without the extra 
attraction of allowing interest on them, is as much as they 
can safely undertake to pay on demand in all contingencies, 
and is as much as they ought to be indebted for. The Bank 
of France is never a debtor for anything more, nor is the 
Bank of England. If the Bank of Germany has to some 
extent indulged in the practice of paying interest on deposits, 
it seems now to have given it up. The National banks in 
this country have never paid such interest to any extent, and 
only in peculiar and exceptional cases, such as on the current 
accounts of other banks. 

The joint-stock banks and the private bankers in Great 
Britain pay interest, as well upon deposits demandable at 
call, as upon deposits demandable at specified times, or after 
a specified length of notice. In addition, they sell this credit 
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in the form of acceptances, which is in substance like the 
selling of the credit of banks by the issue of post notes, 
which was familiar in the practice of certain banks in this 
country forty years ago, and notably of the last Bank of 
the United States in the final years of its existence, under 
a charter from the State of Pennsylvania. The issue of post 
notes is expressly prohibited by the National banking law. 

By increasing the amount of their deposits by offers of 
interest on them, and by the practice of issuing acceptances, 
the position of British banks and bankers, while it is a very 
profitable one in good times, becomes a very dangerous one 
in bad times. The last statement of the Oriental Bank of 
London does not give an extreme view of what this position 
is generally. Its capital, being nominally two millions ster- 
ling on its books, consists really of the excess of value, if 
any, of nineteen millions sterling of assets, after paying sev- 
enteen millions of debts. There is not a banker in Wall 
street who would listen to a proposition to take those assets 
and pay the debts for such chance as there might be of find- 
ing a balance in his favor. 

It is nevertheless without doubt true, that the prevailing 
London opinion in favor of this style of banking was fairly 
expressed in the London LZconomist, of March 1st :— 


That the system of receiving money at call, or on short notice, 
and allowing interest upon it, is attended with a certain risk is 
unquestionable. But payment of interest on deposits is essential to 
the acccumulation in banks of the supplies of capital necessary for 
the carrying on and extension of trade. 


Opinions of that kind must be left to the correction of 
time and experience. That the British financial system is 
essentially vicious is conceded by British authorities, although 
they may disagree as to which part of it is the most dis- 
eased. It was a British economist (London Statistical So- 
ciety, Vol. 34, page 352) who used the following energetic 
language :— 

England is the peculiar seat of monetary crises, just as Egypt is 
of the plague and India of the cholera. These monetary plagues 
are the bane and opprobrium of the country. 


Whatever doubts there may be on other points, it would 
seem that when banking institutions are, as a rule, top- 
heavy with the magnitude of their own debts, they are in a 
condition to render only a very unsteady and unreliable sup- 
port to “the carrying on and extension of trade.” Banks ought 
to be ready to uphold solvent customers in difficult times, by 
keeping themselves always strong, rather than be obliged to 
throw everybody overboard in order to save themselves when- 
ever the wind freshens a little, or blows from the wrong 
quarter. 
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THE NEW INTEREST LAW OF NEW YORK. 


The Interest Act passed during the late session of the 
Legislature of New York amends section one, title three, 
chapter four, of the Revised Statutes of the State, so that it is 
now to read as follows: 

SECTION 1.—The rate of interest upon the loan or forbearance of 
any money, goods or things in action, shall be six dollars upon one 
hundred dollars for one year, and after that rate for a greater 
or less sum, or for a longer or shorter time. But nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as in any way to affect any con- 
tract or obligation made before the passage of this Act. 

The Act repeals all laws contrary to the above, and also 
provides that it shall take effect January 1, 1880. 

The Act makes no change in those sections of the Revised 
Statutes which prescribe the penalties for usury. It simply 
makes taking more than six per cent. per annum _ usury, 
instead of taking more than seven per cent. as heretofore. 

Among the questions raised on this Act, one is, that 
between the date of the passage of the Act and January 1, 
1880, there is no legally prescribed maximum rate of interest, 
but we agree with Attorney-General Schoonmaker, that this 
is “entirely frivolous.” The present section one, title three, 
chapter four, of the Revised Statutes, prescribing seven per 
cent. as the legally permitted maximum, is not changed, or 
repealed, until the recent Act goes into effect and that is 
not until January 1, 1880. 

There is another question on this law, however, which is very 
far from being entirely clear, and opposing opinions or it are 
given by two such respectable authorities as Attorney-General 
Schoonmaker and the Albany Law Journal. This question is, 
whether, between the date of the Act and the date ( January 
1, 1880) of its going into effect, contracts can be made, not 
maturing until after January 1, 1880, and promising interest 
after January 1, 1880, and until they mature, at any rate 
higher than six per cent. 

The Attorney-General’s opinion is, that the present section 
on the subject of interest, under which seven per cent. may 
be stipulated for, remains in full force in all respects until 
January 1, 1880, and that under it contracts may be made 
running any term of time. In respect to so much of the Act 
as provides that it shall not apply to “any contract made 
before the passage of the Act,” he says that it is “ purely 
negative,” and in fact mere “surplusage” because the Legis- 
lature has no power to pass a retroactive law. He maintains 
further, that the Legislature can no more enact a law to 
operate on contracts made before it takes effect, than it can 
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enact a law to operate on contracts made before it is 
passed. In this last view we are altogether unable to con- 
cur. We see no difficulty in admitting the power of the 
Legislature of 1879 to enact a law taking effect January 1, 
1880, fixing six per cent. as the maximum interest on all con- 
tracts, whether thereafterwards entered into, or then existing, 
provided they were entered into after the date of the passage 
of the Act. The constitutional limitation on the legislative 
power is, that no law can affect contracts entered into defore 
its date. The question therefore, as it appears to us is not 
whether the Legislature of 1879, in an act to take effect 
January 1, 1880, might constitutionally have so worded it as 
to make it govern the rate of interest after January 1, 1880, 
on contracts made prior thereto but subsequent to the date 
of the Act, but whether, in the case in hand, the law is 
actually so worded as to bear that construction. 

The argument of the Albany Law Journal that it must be 
so construed, is as follows 

The legislative intention is always the polar star of statutory con- 
struction. The intention of the Legislature was to allow seven per 
cent. until, and to prohibit more than six per cent. after, January 1, 
1880. At the same time they were bound to observe the constitu- 
tional inhibition against interference with existing contracts. If they 
had given the Act immediate effect, there would have been no nec- 
essity for the provision about contracts made prior to the passage. 
The Constitution would have taken care of such contracts. But as 
the Legislature desired to give ample notice of the passage, and to 
preserve the old rate of interest during the running of the notice, 
they adopted the provision, otherwise superfluous, that the Act should 
not apply to contracts made before—what ?—not the taking effect of 
the Act, but—the fassage of the Act. Exfressio untus exclusio 
altertus. Nothing can save a contract for more than six per cent. 
maturing after January 1, 1880, from the penalty of usury, except 
its sanctity as a contract made before the expression of the new 
legislative intention. It would be absurd to suppose that the Leg- 
islature intended, by the postponement of the taking effect, to give 
the public an opportunity to evade the law, by making. over-lapping 
contracts at the old rate. In a word, the penalty of usury attaches 
to all contracts on the Ist of January, except those made _ before 
the actual passage of the Act. Such is the argument derived from 
the literal construction and from intention. 

How the Courts may construe the law remains to be seen, 
but it would at any rate be prudent, in a contract made 
after the date of the passage of the law, but running beyond 
January 1, 1880, to make any stipulation for interest after- 
wards beyond the rate of six per cent., expressly subject to 
a reduction to six per cent., if the Court decide that to be 
the legal maximum rate after January 1, 1880. 

The question, as a practical one, is of less importance at 
such a time as this, when many, and perhaps a majority of, 
mortgages are actually written at six per cent., not because 
the law requires it, but because the market rate of interest is 
very low. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN 1879. 


The figures below, taken from Dun, Barlow & Co.’s July 
circular, compare the second quarter and also the first six 
months of 1870, as regards the number and importance of 
business failures in the United States, with the correspond- 
ing portions of the three preceding years: 

Second Quarter. —— - Six Months. —_ 


__— 
ss No. of Amount of Average No. of Amount of 
Year. Failures. Liabilities. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 


1876... 1,794 «.. $43,771,273 -- $24,398 .. 4,600 .. $108,415,429 
1) aa ee 45,008,097... ee a "ee 90,606, 171 
1878 .. 2,470 .. 48,753,940 .. 19,798 .. §,825 .. 130,832,766 
1879 .. 1,534 «- 22,066,725 .. 14,770 .. 4,058 . 65,779,398 

It is, of course, to be taken into account that the number 
of failures in 1878, was abnormally increased by the pendency 
in Congress of the bill, which was finally passed, to repeal 
the National Bankrupt Law. But with all fair allowance for 
‘that circumstance, it may well be claimed that these figures 
tend to show an improvement in the current business of the 
country. On that point, Dun, Barlow & Co., observe in their 
circular : 


The indications are numerous on every hand of an improved con- 
dition of business, yet none are more significant than the decrease 
in failures. Aside from the direct losses of large sums through mis- 
fortunes of this character, the amount locked up in estates awaiting 
adjustment is a most serious withdrawal from active capital. But 
even greater than this is the effect upon the confidence so essen- 
tial to business pursuits. Numerous failures retard business ventures 
in a greater ratio than any other single circumstance; while the 
probability of lessened disasters begets faith in the future, and this 
feeling of safety contributes almost as much, as an incentive to 
transactions, as the hope of gain. The decline in values, and the 
absence of remunerative profits experienced in all branches of busi- 
ness during the last two years, served to intensify the anxiety 
always felt when losses by failure are frequent or even probable; 
but now that the figures reveal such a marked improvement, as 
compared with the losses chronicled in previous years by bad debts, 
another element is added to the growing confidence already mani- 
festing itself; especially when taken in connection with the present 
steadiness in prices and improvement in values of many staples, 
and the evident growth in the volume of business. 


In contrast with the condition of things in the United 
States, the failures in Canada were 1,067, and the aggregate 
liabilities $17,425,953 during the first six months of 1879, as 
compared with 947 failures and aggregate liabilities of 
$ 13,508,726 during the corresponding six months of 1878. 

The following from the same circular gives the figures of 
failures by States, and in some cases by cities, for the sec- 
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ond quarter, and also for the first six months of 1879, and a 
comparison with 1878 in respect to the first six months: 


Second Quarter Total for first six Total for first six 
ae 1879.-——__ —-months of 1879.— on o 1878.-— 
CA (0. iVO. 
STATES AND Fail- Amount of Fail- Amount of Fail- Amount of 
TERRITORIES, ures. Liabilities. ures. Liabilities. ures. Liabilities. 
Alabama ‘ $39,000 . 16 $ 150,909 25 $ 461,672 
PUAAIE n.baino:6:4:0:0:0 ° Rix 4,000 . 3 42,107 
PRE, a0: 6:0:6-6,0'.6 . 193.450 . 48. 400,782 . 26 272,600 
California P 831,000 . 1596 . 1,801,000 . 139 1,343,341 
City of San Francisco F 734,000 . 122. 3,919,000 . 116. 1,826,747 
Colorado 193,806 « 2. 200,161 . 26. 337:373 
. 905,142 . 83. 2,093,082 . 150. 2,795,640 
6,000 . - % 17,500 . ) a 83,000 
F 23,000 Ss 167,337 . 4% 96, 500 
District of Columbia. 25,374. 18. 125,126 a 164,202 
Florida ‘ 62,700 15 107,677. 12 76,638 
Georgia. , 70,600 . 49. 289,800 . 88. 1,523,502 
Idaho —_ . 
UNOS cccicstiw ties a 150,841 . 119. 919,014 . . 4,898,131 
City of Chicago.... P 429,000 39 1,340,900 - 8,753,300 
Indiana 416,500 . 70. 1,138,391 . 3,948,549 
: 472,500 104 . 874,000 2,140,400 
EI 6 acecontaboa-acas 76,300 . 39 163,646 . P 424,559 
Kentucky 3 agg.003 . 83 . 887,312 4,759,258 
Louisiana F 347,100 57 +  45349,434 . 4,080, 7 
Maine ‘ 65,000 ° 50. 384,000 . js 803,900 
Maryland 163,300 . 55. 233,000 1,246,880 
Massachusetts . Sgebieea .. age. 3,183,900 - 7,817,431 
City of Boston ° 594,100 . 90. 2,594,900 . 6,536,523 
Michigan 519,391 . 107. 1,204,134 . 4,008,025 
Minnesota. 144,414 g2 . 863,328 . 385,963 
Mississippi 72,000 58 665,087 . 807,160 
Missouri See. 47 « 157,409 ‘ 738,216 
City of St. Louis... 918,500 33 1,846,000 861,500 
OMAR. 0.5. 652000 ‘ — . 
Nebraska ; @hico . 37. 152,800 472,200 
Nevada : 119,000 26, 360,700 107,137 
New Hampshire , 1a,050 . 47 . 313,450 : 276,800 
New Jersey ; 257,087 . 72 631,402 1,083,800 
New Mexico ‘ 1,639 . o. 15,039 . ‘ 2,200 
New York 1,852,849 . 5°90. 5,670,301 . 8,538,844 
City of New York.. . 4697;143 . 30S 8,739,677 . + 23,395,412 
North Carolina 140,519 .° 64. 705,247 499.400 
687,365 176 2,516,824 . 6,831,233 
City of Cincinnati.. ; 246,752 . 50 769,438 3,215,080 
Oregon . 10,407 . 23. 174,721 . —_ 
Pennsylvania « mages «. 37 6,429,634 . 11,714,554 
City of Philadelphia. ‘ 881,191 . 112 1,661,416 - 5,402,466 
Rhode Island 3. 1,468,075 . 58 agtt,ago . OF 955,225 
111,200 , 60, 681,240 . 38. 513,561 
387,696 . 115 1,079,165 . 1,340,474 
160,339 . 97. 710,972 . - 1,873,510 
5,354. 6. 265,354. 4. 43,700 
111,000 6 . 213,000 62 . 1,070,600 
Virginia ‘ 193,000 , 48 502,050 , 62 612,044 
Washington Territ’ry ‘ 103,900. ©. 119,168 . — 
West Virginia ‘ 21,500 . 15 84,500 . 23. 227,730 
Wisconsin ‘ 254,863 . 93 901,613. 99. 1,398,916 
Wyoming ‘ Og00 . 36 . 22,900 . g.« 24,000 


Total . $ 22,666,725 .4,058 . $65,779,390 .5,825 $ 130,832,766 
In Great Britain and Ireland, the progress seems to be 
steadily from bad to worse. According to the report of the 
Comptroller in Bankruptcy, the total number of bankrupt- 
cies, on the petition of creditors and by assignments, 
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arrangements and compositions, increased by tolerably steady 
gradations from 5,002 in 1870, to 9,533 in 1877. There was 
then a more decisive enlargement to 11,450 in 1878. 

In respect to the present year, the London LZconomist of 
July 5, says: “According to Mr. Richard Seyd, there occurred 
8,990 failures in the first half of this year, of which 1,553 
were in the financial, wholesale, and manufacturing branches 
of trade, and 7,437 in retail, building, and miscellaneous 
trades, among professional men, farmers, etc.” 


WHEAT GROWING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
AND THE EMIGRATION OF FARMERS. 


The London LZconomist, of April 19th, discussed very elabo- 
rately the question of the present and probable ultimate 
results of the competition of American wheat growers, which 
has produced the existing severe agricultural distress in 
Great Britain, and is threatening to produce in Ireland an 
agrarian resistance to the payment of rents. 

The general view taken for several years past by Mr. Caird, 
and other British writers on that topic, has been, that the 
freight charges upon the transport of the wheat of our 
Western States to Liverpool were equal, upon the average, to 
the rents paid by British farmers to their landlords. On that 
view, other things being equal, the present high rents of 
British farms might continue to be paid, and the rent-rolls of 
the British landed aristocracy would be secure, and all the 
complicated family settlements which rest upon that security 
seemed to have a reliable basis. 

But within two or three years the cost of transporting 
grains from the West to Liverpool has been materially dimin- 
ished, by the reduction of rates on the competing trunk rail- 
road lines in this country, and by lower freight rates across 
the Atlantic. If the cost of laying down Western grain in 
Great Britain is taken as the measure of the possible maxi- 
mum of British land rents, a fall in those rents would follow 
inevitably from a reduction of that cost. 

The theory of Mr. Caird presupposes that, throwing out of 
view British land rents, and the offset of the expense of mov- 
ing American grain to Liverpool, other things are equal in 
the competition of American and British farmers as suppliers 
of wheat for the British market. But the Zconomist now says 
that other things are not equal, and that American wheat 
is actually produced cheaper than British wheat, even if the 
element of land rent is not included in the cost of the latter. 
As it now states the situation, American wheat is delivered 
in enormous quantities in England at forty shillings per 
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quarter, whereas, at the much higher prices which have gen- 
erally prevailed since the repeal of the British corn laws, the 
British farmer has been barely able to live and pay his rents. 
It adds, that “other chaxges on British products have certainly 
not diminished,” and that the British farmer must be helped 
somewhere, or succumb to a competition of wheat sold in 
his own market at the present rates. And no other help than 
a reduction of rents being possible, the Zconomist concurs in 
what seems now to be the general English view of the case, 
that landlords must give up some of their income. Such a 
conclusion has terrors, which are immeasurably aggra- 
vated by the peculiar condition of the proprietorship of land 
in Great Britain. It is in general so tied up in trusts and 
so charged with annuities, that a fall in the aggregate income 
means for some classes of its owners the total loss of all 
income. 

In the view of the Economist, the American farmer, in 
addition to his comparative freedom from rents, which offsets 
the charges he has to pay in order to lay down his wheat 
in Liverpool, has an advantage which determines the compe- 
tition in his favor, “én the cheapness with which he obtains 
his crop.” But it attributes this “‘cheapness” to the fact that 
the American Western farmer operates upon lands which are 
as yet virgin, and do not require to be manured. It admits 
that, acre for acre, English lands require more labor in their 
cultivation than the soils of the West. It says :— 


An English farmer, accustomed to drive three or four horses pain- 
fully over a stiff clay, can scarcely imagine the ease with which a 
light plough runs through the rich loam of a Western State. In 
Northern Minnesota, the Red River settlement is just being opened 
up. A furrow may be drawn for fifty miles across this alluvial 
prairie without meeting a hill, a tree, or a stone. 


The Zconomist finds an offset to this in the greater product 
of English acres, on which point it says :— 


The average yield of an acre of land in England is thirty 
bushels against thirteen in the Western States. The American 
farmer must, therefore, cultivate two and one-half acres before he 
can sell as much produce as is grown on a single acre in England. 


According to the Zconomist, the real advantage of the 
Western farmer is in his ability to get along without manur- 
ing. On that part of the case it observes :— 


The heavy yield in England is only obtained by the application of 
costly manures, and this outlay is spared to the American grower. 
At present only the richest lands are cultivated, and the earth yields 
her increase without any assistance at his hands. Of course, this 
will not last forever. In twenty years’ time all the more fertile lands 
will be taken up, and even these will be exhausted by successive 
crops. In California the average has already fallen from twenty 
to fourteen bushels. In the Atlantic States it has long been neces- 
sary to revert to a rotation of crops and the application of ferti- 
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lizers. But until this stage of exhaustion is reached in the Western 
States, the English farmer will require something more than the 
set-off of freight against rent charge. 


The suggestion has often been made, in various forms, and 
seems to have a good deal of truth in it, that the gain 
which is made in wheat growing at the West and in Califor- 
nia, is not in any proper sense the current profit of an 
industry, but a using up of a pre-existing capital in the 
form of the virgin fertility of the soils operated upon. And 
that idea has a wider application than to the single case of 
wheat growing. It applies to timber, petroleum, and many 
other gifts of nature. Nations which part with such gifts 
for the general good of the human race may be commended 
for the philanthropy which they display, but hardly for the 
exhibition of any prudent wisdom of a selfish kind. Com- 
merce between Great Britain and the other manufacturing 
countries of Europe on the one side, and those countries 
which are rich in raw materials on the other, has this plain 
element of loss for the latter, that without counter-acting 
fiscal arrangements, it is a surrender to others of an equal 
participation in their own peculiar advantages. The home 
competition of producers will reduce their prices to a mere 
remuneration for the employed capital and labor, without 
any margin being left for the beneficence of nature, which 
is being used up. It is in that way that Canada is throwing 
away its timber, and that the people on the other side of 
the Atlantic have profited quite as much as ourselves from 
our petroleum wells. Some other countries manage differ- 
ently. Thus, Brazil makes sure of a revenue from its coffee, 
and Cuba makes sure of a revenue from its sugar, by export 
duties. They do not allow the outside world an equal par- 
ticipation in their special productions, but exact a royalty 
upon them in their right as proprietors. We confess, that 
for ourselves, we feel no enthusiasm over the vast trade 
which is being carried on between this country and Europe, 
looking to the manner in which it is carried on. Happily, 
that is susceptible of being easily improved. We have only 
to exercise common sense in our fiscal regulations, without 
regard to the sentimentalities of that modern school of 
(so-called) political economists, who glorify foreign com- 
merce as in itself the greatest of blessings, and without 
stopping to enquire whether it is profitable or ruinous. 

Lord Derby made a speech a few weeks ago at an agri- 
cultural meeting, of which the following epitome is given in 
the English papers: 

He said he should like to see the experiment tried of having a 
class of cultivators who would also be freeholders, as it would be 
worth while to know by actual experiment whether there was really 
a demand for land on the part of the class who could not afford to 
buy more than a few acres. Speaking of State interference between 
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landlords and tenants, His Lordship said there never was a time 
when it was less necessary for tenant farmers to ask the State to 
make contracts for them. At present, the tenant farmers are mas- 
ters of the situation, and with farms lying unoccupied all over the 
country, it was the farmer’s own fault if he accepted a lease with 
provisions in it which he thought objectionable. The relations of 
landlord and tenant, in the long run, would be regulated by the need 
which each had for the other. The cultivable land in England was 
a fixed quantity. There was not, he believed, room for more farmers 
here, and he advised those who had sons whom they were bringing 
up to their business to look outside this island. By making a 
vacancy here a man would do good instead of harm to those whom 
he left behind. It was a simple question in figures. Keep down 
their numbers and they would keep down their rents. 


Within two or three years, at a similar agricultural gather- 
ing, Lord Derby expressed the opinion that English agri- 
cultural laborers were, upon the whole, better off at home 
than they would be elsewhere. Whether he has changed his 
opinion on that point does not appear, as he confined him- 
self in his recent utterances to the question of the emigra- 
tion of farmers. He has himself one of the longest rent 
rolls in England, and that he should have advised farmers 
to be thinking of going abroad shows how strong the feel- 
ing is that the existing state of things in the agriculture of 
England must be in some way improved. 

In an article in the Princeton Review for July, by Professor 


Rogers, of the University of Oxford, (Eng.), we find the 
following : 


The genuine agricultural laborer of middle, eastern, and southern 
England has only just begun to emigrate from his home to distant 
parts of the world. As yet, these movements have been exceptional, 
have been organized by colonial agents and agricultural trades-unions, 
and are no way spontaneous. The landed interest, which the present 
English Government powerfully represents, does not dare to stop the 
movement, although it looks suspiciously on it. This is proved by 
the fact that it has prohibited the assisted emigration of pauper 
children from industrial schools. It is impossible for the present 
system of precarious tenancy to which English farmers submit, and 
which is maintained for the purpose of securing political influence 
over the farmers, to last, and rents to keep up, unless the farmer be 
supplied with cheap labor. Hence the reluctance with which educa- 
tion is accorded to the children of the peasant, and the low standard 
required for his intellectual training. The farmers are afraid that if 
peasants’ faculties are too well trained, he may become dissatisfied 
and restless. The bulk of emigrants from the United Kingdom go 
from the manufacturing towns and agricultural districts of the north, 
from Scotland, and from the Irish cottiers. But before long the 
exodus of agricultural laborers from the south will commence. 

No one ever hears of an agricultural laborer growing into the 
state of an English farmer, still less of a landowner. Land, to an 
English peasant, as an instrument of his own industry, is utterly 
unattainable. The rights which he had over commons have gradually 
been filched away. 

As yet, the farmers have gone with the landlords against the 
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laborer, and are raising the cry of agricultural distress. In course of 
time they will go, with or without the laborers, against the landlords, 
or will get into a more and more hopeless predicament. 


Of the fact that, until the present time, there has been 
scarcely any emigration of English agricultural laborers there 
can be no doubt, but Prof. Rogers has not, by any means, 
stated all its causes, and perhaps not the most important of 
them. 

It may be doubted whether these laborers are particularly 
well fitted to become farmers on their own account in new 
countries, and under circumstances so much different from 
those to which they are accustomed. If they would remain 
for a time in the condition of farm laborers in their new 
homes, they would acquire an experience of the surroundings 
which would better qualify them to strike out independently. 

As a class, they have less disposition to be enterprising, 
and are more disposed to be acquiescent in their present 
status than the English artisans. It would be more difficult 
to persuade them to emigrate, and more easy to dissuade 
them from emigrating. 

Many of those to whom they have looked for advice, aside 
from land proprietors and aside from the farmers, clergy, 
etc., who are under the influence of the land proprietors, 
have advised them not to emigrate. That is true of the 
well-known Joseph Arch, and still more decidedly true of 
Mr. Bradshaw, who was in this country not a long time 
since. The late Charles Summer expressed a very high opin- 
ion of Mr. Bradshaw, but to us he appears to be a blind 
leader of the blind in advising the English laborers to stay 
at home and persevere on that field, in a hopeless contest 
with the difficulties of their situation. It is easy enough to 
understand that laborers kept at home, and swelling the 
numbers of popular meetings, may be very useful to those 
whose objects are the notoriety and other gains of heading 
a political agitation, even if they do not better their own 
condition thereby. 

But whether the fact of the non-emigration hitherto of the 
English agricultural laborers has arisen from their own lack 
of enterprise, from the direct and indirect influence of land 
proprietors, or from the bad advice of their own accepted 
leaders, it must give way before the resistless pressure of 
events. The English farmers are too hard pressed by for- 
eign competition to pay higher wages, even if they are them- 
selves relieved in some degree, as they doubtless will be, in 
respect to the enormous rents exacted of them. The very 
struggle for higher wages will arouse these laborers from 
their lethargy and inspire them with an ambition for better 
things which, in the end, they can only obtain by emigra- 
tion. 
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THE CANADA BANKS. 


The depression since 1873 has been more severe in Canada 
than in the United States, as shown by the greater number 
of bankruptcies in proportion to population and by other 
facts. Of course, the banks of Canada have suffered large 
losses, and they must suffer still more, unless there is a re- 
covery from the present prostration of the prices of property, 
although they have the reputation of having been, with very 
few exceptions, remarkably well managed for many years 
past. The Toronto Monetary Times, of June 20th, summarizes 
the situation as follows :— 

In 1872 the banking capital of the Dominion was §$ 39,255,000; 
it is now $58,127,000, or about nineteen millions greater. At the 
same time the circulation of the banks is but $ 16,122,000 where in 
1872 it was $22,261,000, a decrease of about six millions. The aggre- 
gate discounts of the banks, which in 1875 were $ 145,083,000, are 
now $ 121,660,000, which is about $30,000,000 more than they were 
in 1872. Deposits are now about the same as they were in the year 
1874, viz., $63,385,000. 

Since the year 1875 there has been written off from the Rests of 
fifteen Canadian banks an aggregate of $4,800,000; contingent funds 
and profit and loss accounts have added to this $950,000, while the 
capital of six banks has been reduced by an aggregate of $6,400,000, 
making the total reduction of capitals and reserves of banks since 
1875 no less than $ 12,150,000. 

The 7Zimes adds that the current low prices of Canada 
bank stocks “ betoken a distrust of the adequacy of the sums 
hitherto allotted to cover bad debts.” It says also, in re- 
spect to the practice of paying interest on deposits :— 


Having in view the low prices for Canadian bank stocks which 
have been quoted these many months past, betokening, as has 
been already remarked, a distrust of the adequacy of the sums 
hitherto allotted to cover bad debts, it is not to be wondered at 
that the annual reports of these institutions, now being submitted 
to the public, are looked into with more than ordinary care. The 
volume of banking business is necessarily on the decrease, as was 
shown by a reduction in the statement of all the banks during 
April, in the amount of discounts to the extent of $1,670,000. When 
it is remembered that a large proportion of the money loaned yields 
as low a rate of profit as six per cent. per annum, it will be con- 
ceded that a payment of from three to five per cent. to depositors 
for keeping their money, paying their checks, and making them 
a present of stationery into the bargain, carries absurdity on the 
face of it. We believe that a number of our leading bankers have 
repeatedly expressed their desire for a discontinuance of the system, 
but the eagerness for business and for popularity exhibited by com- 
petitors has kept them from decisive action. Now that there is less 
of this boiling-over spirit of bidding for business, with but small 
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chance of its reviving, we would urge that an agreement between 
bankers should be consummated whereby interest will in future be 
allowed on deposit receipts only. 


We suppose that what is intended here by “ deposit receipts,’ 
is a class of certificates given for deposits payable after a 
certain time, or after a certain notice, so that the extent of 
the reform recommended by the 7%mes is a discontinuance of 
the practice of paying interest on current balances. Even 
so limited a reform as that would be worth something, but 
it is questionable whether moneyed institutions like the 
Canada banks, constantly liable to large present calls from 
the holders of their circulating notes, and from those who 
are their creditors on current accounts, ought to incur 
another class of debts on “ deposit receipts.” 


BRITISH JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


It has been possible for a long time, under the British 
laws which regulate banking, for such banks as may prefer 
to do so, to change the unlimited liability of their share- 
holders into a limited one. At the present time, of the 133 
joint-stock banks in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and Ireland, eighty are limited and fifty-three are unlimited. 
The limited banks have a subscribed, or nominal, capital of 
£, 76,787,326, a paid-up capital of £ 19,276,292, and 38,818 
shareholders. The unlimited banks have a subscribed capital 
of £ 66,806,100, a paid-up capital of S£ 22,671,215, and 51,601 
shareholders. 

The wide-spread ruin among the shareholders of the Glas- 
gow Bank, whose liability was unlimited, induced _ the 
British Cabinet to frame and propose a bill, to facilitate the 
limiting of the liability of the banks which are now unlim- 
ited. The proposed bill provided, among other things, that 
notices to creditors of the intended change, instead of being 
required to be given to each one individually, might be given 
to them in a mass by a newspaper advertisement. And it being 
supposed that the use of the word “limited” as a part ot 
the title of banks, might impair their credit, the bill pro- 
vided that the words “ reserve liability ” might be substituted 
for “limited.” The shareholders under the proposed new 
regime were to be personally liable for an amount either 
equal to, or twice as much as, the par value of their shares 
and no more. 

The bill has made no progress in Parliament, and the sup- 
porters of it outside of Parliament do not seem to be either 
numerous or zealous. The objections made to it in Great 
Britain are, however, not the class of objections most likely 
to be made to it here. 
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In commenting, heretofore, upon this bill, we have pointed 
out the impolicv of leaving anything to the mere discretion 
and choice of the banks themselves. If there are any rules 
for their government, dictated by considerations of public 
safety, they should be enforced upon them all by positive 
law. If the unlimited liability of shareholders is calculated 
to give them a dangerous credit, and to involve the unsus- 
pecting in ruinous engagements, it should not be permitted 
in any of them. The legislative power should determine the 
proper limitation of liability and make it uniform for all. 
Possibly, the difference in the circumstances of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, might justify some variations in the 
provisions applicable to them respectively, but even this is 
very doubtful. 

The proposed bill would make three classes of banks, 
those which are unlimited, those which are limited under the 
old laws, and those which are limited under the new regime, 
and to which is also to be given the new title of “reserve 
liability ” banks. 

Under the present British laws, the shareholders in a lim- 
ited bank are personally liable to creditors to the extent of 
the difference between the capital subscribed and the capital 
paid-up. On the figures given above, the subscribed capital 
of all the limited banks is four times as great as their paid- 
up capital, so that, on an average, each shareholder may 
possibly be compelled to make a contribution three times as 
great as the par value of his shares. But averages do not 
measure the extent of the liability in certain cases. Thus, in 
the Birmingham Banking Company, the proportion of sub- 
scribed capital to paid-up capital is twelve and a half to one; 
in the Lancashire and Yorkshire bank, and in the Union 
Bank of Birmingham it is twenty to one; in the Western 
District Bank it is forty-six to one; and in the Anglo-Indian 
bank it is six hundred to one. 

In the case of the Glasgow Bank, the shareholders have so 
far been called upon, under their unlimited liability, for 
twenty-seven and a half times as much as the par value of 
their shares, and it is not expected that they will, in the 
end, be called upon for so much as forty times the par value 
of their shares. But even that enormous proportion might 
be exceeded in the cases of the Western District Bank and 
the Anglo-Indian Bank, both of them limited. 

Some of the British writers who desire that the banks, the 
liability of whose shareholders is unlimited, should remain in 
that condition, and that where limitations of their liability 
now exist, no closer limitations should be admitted, avow 
their fear, that so far as the security of creditors is dimin- 
ished by taking away their power to pursue shareholders per- 
sonally, new and different securities would be demanded, 
such as requiring reserves to be held bearing a fixed propor- 
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tion to deposits, or restricting deposits to a certain propor- 
tion to capital, or regulating the manner in which deposits 
should be employed. Thus, Blackwood's Magazine for June, 
says: 

The natural result of reducing the personal liability of shareholders 
would be to create a demand that the banks should be limited in 
the employment of the money intrusted to their keeping, There 
would be a demand that every bank should keep in hand a reserve 
in connection with its deposits; such as is established by law in the 
United States, where all the banks are “limited,” and where every 
bank, besides keeping a reserve for its note circulation, has to keep 
a reserve in cash equal to one-fourth of its deposits. Such an 
arrangement sericsly lessens the economy of capital which it is the 
special object ot banking to effect, and we trust it will never be 
introduced into this country. It would diminish the profits of 
bankers, but it would likewise diminish the benefits of banking to 
the general community. It is to be deprecated upon every ground, 
save that of increased security for deposits; and we sincerely hope, 
and confidently believe, that our banks will continue, whether by 
good management or reserve-liability, to give such ample security to 
the public as to render this, or any such like restriction, as unnec- 
essary as, under ordinary circumstances, it is undesirable. 


Edinburgh, where Slackwood’s Magazine is published, suffered 
enormously, and only less than Glasgow, from the unlimited 
liability of the shareholders of the Glasgow Bank. If, in 
such a place as that, there is still an indisposition to change 
the laws and practices which govern English and _ Scotch 
banking, we may be sure that that indisposition is not less 
strong elsewhere in the United Kingdom. We presume that 
the Lconomist fairly reflects the general opinion of London, in 
insisting that capital could not be massed for the wants of 
trade, if banks and bankers did not attract it by paying 
interest on current deposit accounts. Allowance is to be 
made for the force of habit. Men are slow to perceive that 
there is danger in things to which they have been long 
accustomed. In England, one sovereign is made to do the 
work of one hundred sovereigns, by banking practices which 
effect what Blackwood’s Magazine calls an “economy of. capi- 
tal,” but which others have described as keeping a_ top 
upright on its point, by the rapidity with which it is made 
to spin. American bankers, who make one dollar do_ the 
work of perhaps five dollars, look with suspicion upon these 
British practices. In turn, our own practices may seem 
risky to Frenchmen, who give in slowly to new things, and 
are even now more than half inclined to think that a franc 
should never be called upon to do the work of more than 
one franc. 

Allowance is to be made also for the different circum- 
stances of different countries. England has been pre-emi- 
nently the creditor nation of the world, and has always had 
at command an immense amount of foreign securities, of 
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which use could be made in a sudden emergency. That is a 
very different condition from that of an indebted country, 
which is always liable to have its money markets depleted 
by the sending home of its stocks and securities held abroad. 
Banking expansion which would be safe for England, would 
not have been safe in times past for the United States, and 
would not be safe even now, although it is rapidly getting 
out of debt, and must soon become the greatest creditor of 
the world, as it already immeasurably surpasses any other 
country in all the elements of solid wealth. 


THE BOLIVIAN FUND LITIGATION. 


This litigation is attracting great attention in England 
from the amount involved, and in this country because it 
affects contractors in Philadelphia, and their creditors, of 
whom the Reading Railroad is said to be the principal one. 

The fund, originally £ 600,000 invested in U. S. bonds and 
deposited in the Bank of England, amounts now, with 
interest to about £ 750,000. 

The fund was created out of a sale of the national bonds 
of Bolivia, of the nominal amount of £ 1,700,000, negotiated 
through Messrs. Erlanger of Paris. The London TZimes, of 
June 2, says, on that point :—‘In point of fact, the loan 
yielded, after deducting Mr. Erlanger’s commission and other 
expenses, only £853,286 and of this, after the manner of 
some other foreign loans, nothing reached the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment.” 

This is not important as affecting the present litigation, 
but it may be a proper thing to be remembered, if one or 
more European powers shall ever think it worth while to put 
Bolivia into the hands of receivers, after the fashion set in 
Tunis and Egypt, for the purpose of compelling a payment 
of these bonds. 

The’ prospectus under which the public were invited to 
subscribe for those bonds, was issued in 1872, and set out 
that the general object was to assist the National Bolivian 
Navigation Company to form a line of communication 
between Bolivia and the Atlantic, by means of a railroad 
150 miles in length, and by means of steamers on the 
Amazon. It was further set out that a contract had been 
entered into with the Public Works Construction Company 
to build this railroad for the lump sum of 4 600,000, which 
it was agreed should by set apart in the hands of trustees 
for the bondholders and be paid out as the work progressed. 
It turned out in the end that the Public Works Company 
repudiated this contract on the ground of misrepresentation 
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as to the length of the line, and the Navigation Company 
then made a new contract on materially different terms, with 
Messrs. Collins, of Philadelphia. Thereupon, after some inter- 
mediate proceedings in respect to the custody of the funds, 
four-fifths of the bondholders united in an application to 
Mr. Justice Fry, to have the money returned to them, as the 
enterprise could not be carried out for the agreed sum of 
£600,000, and upon the further ground that the proofs were 
that it was now shown to be intrinsically an impracticable 
undertaking. Mr. Justice Fry dismissed the action, declaring 
himself not satisfied that it was impracticable. On an appeal 
of the case to the Court of Appeals, Mr. Justice Fry was 
overruled and the case sustained, and the matter has now 
been further appealed to the House of Lords. Of the con- 
flict of evidence in the case, the London 7Zimes, of June 2, says: 

According to one set of witnesses, never was a railway easier to 
make ; the climate was fairly salubrious, the natives were inoffensive, 
and labor could be procured in abuncance. The story of the bond- 
holders was that the country through which the railway must pass 
was a dense and almost impenetrable jungle, varied by dismal swamps 
and lagoons; that the climate was pestiferous and fatal to white 
laborers ; and that savage tribes roamed about ready to pounce on 
the engineers and workmen. It was scarcely alleged by the most 
sanguine believers in the future of Bolivia that the railway could be 
profitable at an early date; and the bondholders objected to their 
money being expended on a railway which was considerably longer 
and would cost far more than that for which they agreed. 


THE CURRENCY OF INDIA. 


The London L£conomist, of June 14, contained some account 
of a discussion which had taken place just before that date 
in the House of Commons on the currency of India, with 
some observations of its own upon the points involved. 

Mr. J. K. Cross said in the course of the discussion : 

“The depreciation of silver was not so serious a matter as 
it has been represented. To the tax-payer of India, indeed, 
it was an absolute advantage, inasmuch as it enabled him to 
obtain a better price for his produce.” 

But it is perfectly well! settled that, although the gold price 
of silver has fallen, there has not been in India any depreci- 
ation of silver relatively to commodities, or in other words, 
that there has been no rise of India prices, which are made 
in silver. The LZconomist says in reply to the observations of 
Mr. Cross: 

All inquiries yet made point to the conclusion that, up till now, 
prices in the East have not been appreciably influenced by the 
depreciation, The ryot, so far as can be ascertained, is not getting 
any higher price for his produce, and Mr. Stanhope showed that the 
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price of opium, instead of rising has really been lower since the sil- 
ver difficulty than it was before it. Besides, even if prices had been 
affected in the way Mr. Cross suggests, the gain which the producer 
might make on the sale of his products would, of course, be counter- 
balanced by the higher prices he would have to pay for the com- 
modities he bought. 

This counterbalancing is not such a matter “of course” as 
the Zconomist supposes. It would be so, if the purchases of 
the producer were equal to his sales, but that is not and can- 
not be the fact. His purchases must be less than his sales, 
because he has taxes, rents, and perhaps private debts to pay. 
In respect to those payments he would gain by a deprecia- 
tion of the current money, just as he would lose by the 
appreciation of it. The reasoning of Mr. Cross is sound, and 
that of the Zconomist is unsound, but the misfortune of Mr. 
Cross’s case is, that all the evidence is against him as to the 
fact of there being any rise of silver prices in India. Instead 
of a rise of those prices, there has been a positive fall in 
them. ‘ 

The Zconomist thinks that prices will ultimately rise in 
India, if silver continues to be depreciated relatively to gold. 
It says: 

“No doubt the ultimate effect of a fall in silver would be 
what Mr. Cross points out. Prices will, in time, be adjusted 
to the new basis.” : 

A rise in silver prices must be the immediate effect of a 
fall of silver relatively to commodities, or rather, the two 
facts must occur simultaneously, and, in truth, they are only 
one fact, expressed in two different ways. Without doubt, the 
“fall in silver” which the Economist intended, when speaking 
of it as something of which the “ultimate effect”’ would be 
a rise in silver prices, was the fall of silver relatively to gold. 
Understanding its views in that way, we have only to say that 
we are quite unable to see what necessary connection there 
is between the price of silver when purchased with gold, and 
the prices of commodities when purchased with silver. There 
may or may not be such a tonnection. It depends upon the 
particular circumstances. If, while the purchasing power of 
gold over commodities remained steady, the gold price of sil- 
ver should fall, the purchasing power of silver over commodi- 
ties would, of course, fall in the same ratio. But if a former 
relation of value between the two metals was disturbed 
solely by, and only to the extent of a rise in the purchasing 
power of gold, the relation between silver and commodities 
would remain steady, both immediately and ultimately, and 
no lapse of time would affect it. 

The Zconomist reproduces on this occasion, as it very fre- 
quently does, certain views of the late Mr. Bagehot, in 
respect to the silver-absorbing capacity of Asia, and especially 
of India. Those views were, in themselves, sound, but the 
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Economist has been mistaken from first to last in supposing 
that they are pertinent or applicable to anything that has so 
far happened in either Asia or India. Mr. Bagehot was 
clearly right in saying, that the money-absorbing capacity, 
which means the silver money-absorbing capacity of Asia, 
depends, other things being equal, upon Asiatic prices. If 
their money depreciates, so that prices go up (say) ten per 
cent., there will be required one-tenth more money wherewith 
to transact the same business. Over so large a surface as Asia, 
and where so much metallic money is used, a small deprecia- 
tion would cause such a very large additional absorption of 
money, as would tend to keep the depreciation within mod- 
erate limits, unless the new supplies of money were of an 
overwhelming magnitude. All this is simple in theory, and 
the world has had a very recent illustration of its truth, in 
the way that the great gold supplies of Australia and Cali- 
fornia were absorbed in a comparatively small rise, and that 
rise only temporary, of gold prices. In that case, as we 
know, the rise of gold prices had the further effect of stimu- 
lating production and enterprise, so that more. money was 
needed on that account, as well as on account of the 
increased money valuation of the things which are the sub- 
ject matter of commerce. It is not doubtful that an effect, 
similar in character, although less in degree from the com- 
parative sluggishness and immobility of Asiatic affairs, would 
have resulted from a rise in silver prices. Mr. Bagehot did 
not present this last view, but the one which he did present, 
viz., the great absorption of silver sure to result from any 
depreciation of its value among the inhabitants of Asia, who 
are the majority of the human race, was entirely re-assuring, 
as respects the apprehension that any known new silver sup- 
plies could possibly produce any sudden and destructive 
decline in its value in exchange for commodities. 

But it is certain that, as yet, no predicament of facts has 
arisen, either in India, or in Asia generally, which renders it 
necessary to invoke the aid, in the way of re-assurance, of 
these sound and sensible views of Mr. Bagehot. They are in 
no degree the explanation of the flow of silver to the East, 
within the last four years. There has been no depreciation 
of silver in Asia, and no rise whatever in the general range 
of Asiatic prices. The case has not arisen, which Mr. 
Bagehot thought might possibly, and perhaps probably, arise, 
and his theories have not yet become practically important. 
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THE SILVER STANDARD AND THE CREDIT CIRCULATION IN THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. BY MAX WIRTH OF VIENNA. 


[Translated from the ** Moniteur” of Brussels of June 22 and July 6, 1879, 
by GEORGE WALKER. ] 

The silver standard has always existed in the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, but the forced currency, introduced about 
thirty years ago, suspended the metallic circulation, and since 
that time it has only reappeared in the case of payments 
which, by virtue of special contracts, were required to be 
made in silver money. The Government has, at various 
periods, endeavored to restore the monetary equilibrium, and 
to re-establish specie payments, by reducing the volume of 
paper money. Under the favoring influence of political and 
economical causes, the premium on specie over credit money 
had so fallen that the Government was about to announce 
the date at which specie payments would be resumed. The 
premium, from having reached the extreme quotation of 
thirty per cent. in 1854, fell rapidly after the conclusion of 
peace, and during the three years from 1856 to 1859, 
remained between two and seven per cent. At the very 
moment when it had fallen to one per cent., and when the 
Government was making the necessary preparations to 
abolish the cours forcé, the declaration made by the Emperor 
Napoleon to the Austrian Minister on New Year’s day 1859, 
and which has since become historical, that there were clouds 
on the horizon, created a war panic on the Bourse. The pre- 
mium on specie rose, in a few months, to forty-one per cent., 
and remained without any favorable change for several years 
afterwards; at the beginning of 1861 it touched the extra- 
ordinary figure of fifty-three per cent. It was not until after 
1863 that it began to fall again, and it continued falling for 
three years, and had reached one and a half per cent., with 
every appearance of ceasing altogether, when the war with 
Prussia broke out and carried it back again to thirty per 
cent. After that epoch, the premium began again to fall 
With considerable regularity, interrupted only by the Franco- 
German war, during which it rose, at one time, to thirty-one 
per cent., before the neutrality of Austro-Hungary had been 
determined on. Since that moment, down to the end of 
1872, the premium fell more rapidly, until the quotation of 
six and a half per cent. was reached. 

To meet the expenses of the war with Prussia and Italy, the 
Government felt itself obliged to suspend its convention with 
the National bank, which gave to that institution the exclusive 
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right to the credit circulation, and to issue Government notes 
to an amount of 300 millions of florins in 1867.* The circu- 
lation of Government notes reached its maximum of 379 mil- 
lions in the month of May, 1873, while the circulation of the 
National bank (now the Austro-Hungarian Bank) was kept, 
during all that time, between 250 and 300 millions. The 
entire credit circulation, which had reached its maximum of 
725 millions of florins in October, 1873, fell off in the course 
of the following years, and up to the end of 1878, averaged 
from 620 to 680 millions. 

From the beginning of 1873, the situation has been entirely 
altered by the fall of silver. Since January of that year, the 
monetary premium has been divided into a silver premium 
and a gold premium over paper money. In March, 1873, the 
premium on silver was quoted at seven and three-quarters 
per cent., and on gold at nine per cent. over bank notes. 
Since that date, the premium on silver has steadily dimin- 
ished and the premium on gold increased, accidental fluctua- 
tions being left out of the account. During the war with 
Turkey the gold premium was higher, but since the restora- 
tion of peace it has maintained itself at about fifteen to six- 
teen per cent. 

Since October, 1878, still another change has taken place. 
The premium on silver has disappeared, and paper money, 
without any reduction of its value, has risen to par with 
florins of the Austro-Hungarian standard. This situation has 
continued up to the present moment, that is, during the 
last eight months. Every time that silver has fallen below 
50d. the ounce, the exchanges have become so favorable to 
paper money that bank notes have even been preferred to 
silver.t 

The dealers in aréitrage lost no time in availing themselves 
of this exceptional advantage. They made haste to deposit 
silver bullion in the Vienna mint, and to exchange the florin 
pieces which they got for it for bank notes at the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, that institution being obliged by virtue of 
article 87 of its statutes, to pay out bank notes in exchange 
for all silver florins presented to it, at a commission of one 
and a quarter per cent., although the cost of mintage is fixed 
at one per cent. The arditrage dealers, at the same time, 
gave notice at the mint, of their intention to deposit further 
large amounts of silver bullion. The Government, also, on its 
part, hastened to avail itself of the opportunity to procure 
the silver money necessary to buy the coupons on its silver 
rente at a lower cost than before. The Austrian Minister of 


* The Austrian florin is equal to 48 cents. 

+ This is a familiar phenomenon in the United States since, and even before, the resumption 
of specie payments, greenbacks and bank notes being preferred to legal tender silver dollars, 
although the latter have legally all the qualities of gold money. It is a curious fact that paper 
money, which has no intrinsic value, should be preferred to silver coins, the intrinsic value ot 
which is materially less than their legal valuation. The reason, however, is obvious; the paper 
is professedly only a representative money, while silver dollars profess to have an intrinsic value 
which, so long as their bullion value is so much below it, it is felt they do not possess.—Tr. 
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Finance caused purchases of silver bullion to be made in 
London, during the last week of October and the first week 
of November, to the amount of twenty millions of florins, in 
order to have it coined at the mint into florin pieces ; endea- 
voring thereby, through his right of precedence ‘in coinage, 
to forestall the danger of having the coupons on the public 
debt bought up by the arbitrage dealers on speculation. This 
operation did not escape criticism at the hands of the lead- 
ing financiers, and it was asserted on the Bourse that the 
sums necessary for payment of interest might have been 
obtained at less expense on the market, than by means of 
coinage, inasmuch as the time required to get the twenty 
millions of florins coined was not less than six months, and 
that the interest lost by the delay amounted to more than 
the premium which would have been demanded at the Bourse 
for the delivery of an equivalent sum. 

Nevertheless, by this operation, the Finance Minister had 
at least succeeded in preventing the arditrage dealers from 
speculating on the situation, to the detriment of the public 
finances, through a long series of months. But, as_ those 
dealers continued to notify the Vienna mint of the early 
delivery of silver bullion, the Government, acting on the 
advice of the economists of the press, felt called upon to take 
still further steps to protect itself, during the interval in 
which the coinage for public account was being ~ executed. 
Until that time, great latitude had been shown in accepting 
bullion for coinage without the required certification of the 
ingots. The Finance Minister now instructed the Director of 
the Mint to accept such ingots only as were duly stamped, 
or to require those not thus legalized to be examined and 
stamped at the expense of the depositors. Finally, as the 
decline in silver continued, the Finance Minister felt himself 
obliged, in the first quarter of the present year, to forbid the 
mint receiving future orders, and at length, a short period of 
about a week was announced, within which the bullion 
already notified must be presented ; at the expiration of that 
term all other orders were declared forfeited. Fortified by 
this decree, the Austro-Hungarian Bank thereupon, began to 
refuse to receive silver florins in exchange for bank notes. 
In consequence of this refusal, paper money rose to a pre- 
mium over silver, and bank notes are now quoted at six per 
cent. above silver buliion. 

This movement has been encouraged by other measures of 
the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers of Finance. Shortly 
after paper money had risen to par with silver, the arditrage 
dealers having profited by the opportunity, during the first 
few weeks, to convert bullion into coin, before the Govern- 
ment had mixed in the business, silver florins began to 
appear in the circulation. The two Governments, also, began 
to introduce silver payments, by substituting, in part, one 
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florin pieces for Government notes of the same denomination. 
Now, for example, payment of salaries to public officers is 
made four-fifths in notes and one-fifth in silver florins. To 
provide for these wants, the Finance Minister, over and above 
the coinage of twenty millions of florins, already alluded to, 
has made an arrangement with the bank, acting in concert 
with his colleague of Hungary, by which the bank has 
engaged to furnish ten millions of silver florins in exchange 
for a like amount of Government notes. This sum has been 
divided between the two Governments according to the legal 
proportion which regulates the relations of the two parts of 
the Empire, nearly sixty-eight per cent. to Austria, and thirty- 
two per cent. to Hungary. Up to the present moment this 
fund has not been exhausted. 

In view of the fact that Austria and Hungary, since the 
occupation of Bosnia, have had to encounter, a _ consider- 
able deficit which must be covered by an emission of gold 
vente, a reduction of the credit circulation, corresponding to 
the silver florins which have entered into the currency, could 
not have been expected. But, in order to give greater sta- 
bility to this circulation of metallic florins, the Government 
has been advised to replace its notes of one florin, withdrawn 
from circulation to make room for the silver coins, with 
token money of greater value, usually with notes of five and 
fifty florins. The Government has, however, decided to pur- 
sue a different course. 

There exists in Austria a peculiar description of Treasury 
notes, bearing four per cent. interest, secured upon the salt 
revenues. These Treasury notes serve to fill the gaps which 
occasionally happen in the credit circulation. Whenever busi- 
ness is so restricted that a smaller amount than usual of the 
circulating medium is necessary, capitalists, in order to re- 
lieve themselves of the idle money locked up in Government 
notes, buy Treasury bonds. In the six months ending May 
31, 1879, the circulation of these interest-bearing Treasury 
notes increased from forty-one to eighty-seven millions of 
florins. The credit circulation declined nearly in the same 
proportion, namely forty-one millions. Government notes of 
one-florin, of which there were 87.7 millions in circulation 
on the 30th of November, 1878, amounted to not more than 
69.3 millions on the 31st of May, 1879; notes of five florins 
declined from 118.6 to 106 millions, and those of fifty florins 
from 159.3 to 149.5 millions. This diminution in the gen- 
eral circulation has been partially covered by emissions of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which is required to follow the 
fluctuations in business by proportionate extensions and 
reductions, both of its discount line and of its paper circula- 
tion. Following the excellent wheat harvest of 1878, the 
portfolio of the bank had increased from eighty-five and a 
half millions of florins at the end of June, to 143 millions at 
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the end of October; and the circulation had, in the same 
interval, risen from 258 to 320 millions of florins. At the 
present moment, the portfolio has declined again to ninety- 
three millions and the circulation to 287 millions, because the 
state of affairs no longer require so large an expansion. In a 
great measure, the gap has been filled by the re-appearance 
of silver florins. In fact these coins are beginning to show 
themselves everywhere in small transactions. Although people 
seemed at first disposed to resist the use of metallic money 
in place of notes, they have, by degrees, made up their minds 
to buy purses instead of pocket books. Nevertheless, we 
may observe in the resistance of the working classes, where 
the question related only to small sums of five or ten, or at 
most of twenty florins, that it would be practically impossible 
to assume all the consequences of the silver standard when- 
ever the time comes that the forced currency shall be 
abolished and specie payments resumed. But we shall 
return to that subject later. 

A large part of the silver florins which reappeared have 
gone again into the reserve of the bank. For a number of 
years the reserve of the Austro-Hungarian Bank has main- 
tained an average of about 137 millions of florins, of which 
about seventy millions have been in silver bullion, and sixty- 
seven millions in gold. This situation has been the result of 
a prudent and forecasting policy, under which, in presence of 
the declining value of silver, every opportunity to increase 
the gold reserve has been taken advantage of. In view of 
the fortunate results of this policy, the bank will be placed 
in an advantageous position to meet any possible changes 
which may take place in the standard. But since the end of 
October, 1878, the metallic reserve of the bank has grown to 
157 millions of florins, and at one time touched even the 
figure of 163 millions. Its average has increased twenty mil- 
lions, and this increase has been exclusively in silver. These 
twenty millions represent, for the most part, the silver which 
tho arbitrage dealers have deposited in exchange for notes—a 
speculation which has been suppressed for the future by the 
provisional closing of the mint to private parties. 

The Government has, for the present confined itself to these 
measures. It has been asserted that the Ministers of Finance 
of Austria and Hungary, were preparing to introduce meas- 
ures of legislation looking to a change of standards. The 
assertion is not well founded. For the present they are 
maintaining an expectant attitude, after the example of the 
States of the Latin Union. The fluctuations in the market 
price of silver are still too pronounced to encourage the Gov- 
ernment in taking a decided position. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernments of Austria and of Hungary have already recognized 
by official acts, that the silver standard, pure and simple, 
does not answer, inasmuch as Austro-Hungarian commerce 
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still finds itself, in respect of the exchange of their values 
with foreigners, in the same position as when the parity of 
the credit circulation with metallic money had not yet been 
attained. We may fairly anticipate, therefore, that even the 
abolition of the forced currency will not, in any respect, 
modify our present modus vivendi. The premium on gold will 
remain at about five per cent. after that event as well as 
before. This situation seems to be the more unfortunate 
when we observe what is taking place in Italy. Among our 
Italian neighbors the premium on gold stands at only ten 
per cent., although the credit circulation of Italy exceeds that 
of Austria-Hungary. in proportion to its population, by twenty 
or twenty-five per cent. The principal cause of this fact is 
that Italy possesses the double standard which, in the exist- 
ing circulation, is equivalent to gold. 

The Governments of Austria and of Hungary have already 
made an emission of gold rente. Since the first of January, 
1879, they have required duties on imports to be paid in 
gold. These two facts amount to a confession that the silver 
standard, pure and simple, no longer suffices for international 
exigencies. We shall, in a second article, examine the ques- 
tion whether the gold standard or the double standard has 
the greater chance of being adopted, when the two Govern- 
ments shall find themselves encouraged by circumstances to 


adopt a definite resolution; for the silver standard alone is 
no longer sufficient, inasmuch as the metal (silver ) has lost the 
principal quality of money, namely, fixity of value. 


Il. 


We showed, in our former article, that in consequence of 
the fall in price of silver, and in spite of the “cours forcé” 
still existing in Austria-Hungary, the parity of the credit 
circulation with the legal-tender metallic money had been in 
fact realized since the month of October, 1878. We have 
further shown that this progress had been attended with no 
perceptible amelioration in international commercial business. 
Prior to 1872 such an economic result, obtained without any 
sacrifice on the part of the State, would have been received 
with general acclamations of joy, because it would have 
entirely abolished the premium upon the precious metals. In 
fact, gold and silver, at that date, were still at par, or rather, 
maintained towards each other the relation of 1 to 15%, 
established by the majority of legislative enactments. But as 
the case now stands, this event has made very little impres- 
sion, because it has had hardly any influence in the matter 
of international trade. It is only in the payment of .interest 
on the Austrian silver renfe that the State is realizing some 
profit. Up to a certain point, the railways enjoy a_ similar 
advantage in respect of the interest on their obligations, 
stipulated to be paid in silver florins. But it is only in 
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dealings with home creditors, in Austria-Hungary, that this 
advantage is indisputable ; on the part of German creditors, 
it is warmly contested, as we have shown in a former article. 
In foreign commerce, people derive no profit from it, because 
the bordering countries make use either: of the double stand- 
ard or of the gold standard. In both cases the current 
money is equivalent to gold, which commands, at this moment, 
a premium of about fifteen per cent. comparatively to the 
legal value, which was also very nearly the market value 
seven years ago. Notwithstanding the parity of State notes 
and of bank-notes with silver florins, and, consequently, the 
disappearance of the premium in favor of the latter, the 
premium on gold has not undergone any change whatever. 
The people of Austria-Hungary, being obliged to pay for 
foreign merchandise and, since the 1st of January, 1879, 
customs duties also, 7z go/d, have gained no advantage on this 
score in its international transactions. The precarious situa- 
tion in which trade has been placed in consequence of the 
frequent and marked fluctuations in the premium on silver, 
during thirty years past, under the regime of the “cours forcé,” 


has not been changed. This embarrassment, which has here- 
tofore attached to the credit circulation, has simply fallen to 
the inheritance of silver money. By this circumstance Aus- 
tria-Hungary is placed in a position altogether su? generis 
among all the other States of Europe—with a single excep- 


tion—a situation which entails continued losses; for all the 
fluctuations in the price of silver are reflected with a double 
force in the circulation of Austria-Hungary which, under 
existing legislation, is based on the silver standard. Busi- 
ness men are continually obliged to modify their prices 
according to the fluctuations in the value of silver bullion. 
Since it is not possible to foresee these fluctuations, they 
are obliged to add to their prices an insurance premium to 
cover the contingency that the price of silver may have 
fallen when engagements entered into may come to maturity. 
The situation becomes clearer when we compare it with 
that of India. In India the silver standard also prevails. 
Now, the mischievous consequences of the fall of silver mani- 
fest themselves in India in the payments which the Indian 
Government is obliged to make in England and which 
amount annually to sixteen millions sterling. For the trans- 
mission of this amount to England the Indian Government, 
since the great fall of silver, sustains a loss in exchange 
estimated at three millions sterling. The amount of this loss 
is authenticated, because the Government sells its bills of 
exchange (Council bi//s) at public auction. But side by side 
with the official commerce between the two countries, there 
are also the individual transactions between commercial 
houses established in India and in Great Britain, and between 
Englishmen residing in India and their families remaining in 
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England. The losses which the residents of India encounter 
in their realizations in England are not made public. The 
case is precisely similar to that which presents itself in the 
international trade of Austria-Hungary. We may from this 
conclude that the private losses are not less, because they 
are not brought to light with as much publicity as the losses 
of the Government of India. This being so, it is quite 
natural that the enlightened portion of the Austro-Iungarian 
people should begin to demand a reform in monetary legis- 
lation ; in other words, the abolition of the silver standard. 

The carrying out of such a reform offers but very few 
difficulties for Austria-Hungary, whilst it is perhaps impossi- 
ble for India, because the latter country has a circulation 
which has never been disturbed by the “cours forcé,” while 
in Austria-Hungary, until the month of October, 1878, the 
circulation has been exclusively fed by credit money, and 
since that date has been reinforced only to a small degree 
by silver florins. This portion of the metallic circulation is 
now estimated at not more than thirty millions of florins, or 
less than five per cent. of the total circulation. The frac- 
tional coins of less than one florin amount only to 18% 
millions. 

in India, on the contrary, there is a circulation of at least 
1,600 millions of rupees, and a change in the standard would 
involve the necessity of purchasing so large an amount of 
gold and of selling such a quantity of silver that the inter- 
national markets would be completely upset by the process. 
The rise in gold and the fall in silver and in the price of 
merchandise would assume such proportions that a new gen- 
eral crisis would be inevitable. In Austria-Hungary, on the 
other hand, only a small part of the gold required for India 
would be necessary for the introduction of the gold standard 
into the legal circulation. Thanks to the foresight of the 
Bank, a considerable part of this amount has already been 
accumulated, for the Bank holds in its reserve from sixty-seven 
to seventy million florins of specie in gold. Moreover, the 
example of the United States, in the resumption of specie 
payments since January 1, 1879, proves that a people habitu- 
ated to a credit circulation can restore the equilibrium 
between paper and coin, on abolishing the forced currency, 
with a stock of the precious metals far less considerable than 
has been supposed to be required up to the present time, in 
all countries where the experiment of a credit circulation 
has been tried. 

However this may be, the abolition of the cours forcé with 
the introduction of gold’ into the legal circulation, whether 
under the system of the double standard, or of the single 
gold standard, would require so large a capital, that Austria- 
Hungary is, for the time being, not in a condition to carry 
out such a reform. This, however, does not prevent her from 
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obtaining at least a share in the advantages which are 
enjoyed by countries having the double standard, or the 
single standard of gold. We have seen with what facility the 
United States have disembarrassed themselves of the forced 
circulation, because they possessed the gold standard—and 
that in spite of mistakes made in legislation. I will cite 
only one instance of this. When the new monetary law, 
known as the Bland Bill, was discussed in Congress, the 
silver party endeavored to introduce the double standard in 
place of the single gold standard, which had existed legally 
since 1875. For this purpose, a dollar ought to have been 
created which would have contained a quantity of pure sil- 
ver equivalent, at the market price, to a gold dollar. But 
Congress resolved to cause a dollar to be coined of 412% 
grains troy, which had a value about seven per cent. less 
than the gold dollar. Such a coin might very well serve as 
fractional money. In that case, its quantity would have been 
limited to the wants of trade, and of exchange against gold 
coins. But the silver party demanded the parity of silver 
with gold, by means of unlimited coinage. This was an 
exaggeration, the faults of which we have no need to indicate. 
Congress finally resolved to affix a certain limit to the 
coinage of dollars, by requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause not less than two nor more than four 
millions a month to be coined. Under a prudent administra- 
tion, like that of the present President, there was no danger 
to be apprehended from the excessive issue of silver dollars ; 
for by limiting himself to the minimum of the sum fixed, 
only twenty-four millions a year would have to be coined. 
Inasmuch as the people of the United States require for their 
retail transactions, in substitution for paper money below the 
denomination of five dollars, a sum of at least sixty to eighty 
millions of dollars, it would take three or four years to 
supply this vacuum. Meanwhile, all the necessary experi- 
ments can be made to convince the electors of the danger 
which would result from an ultimate increase of circulation 
in these dollar coins ; when thus persuaded, the electors will 
not fail to change either the law or their representatives. 
But in reality, even such a measure will not be necessary, 
for the public has already taken the matter into its own hands, 
In the month of April, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had succeeded in getting only seven millions of silver dollars 
nto circulation, while twenty-one millions of the amount 
coined since the law went into operation still remained in 
the Treasury. This is a curious illustration of the lesson 
taught to legislators by public opinion. At all events, the 
experiment made in America affords great encouragement for 
the re-establishment of the equilibrium of the circulation in 
Austria-Hungary. On the first of January, 1879, specie pay- 
ments were resumed with a_ reserve of gold and _ silver 
8 
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amounting to about 165 millions of dollars, and with a cir. 
culation of greenbacks of 347 millions, besides about 328 mil- 
lions of bank notes. The premium on gold disappeared 
without ‘any considerable presentation of gvreenbacks at the 
offices of the Treasury for redemption. Three months after 
resumption, the metallic reserve in the Treasury, instead of 
being reduced to a sum which would have occasioned appre- 
hension, had actually increased, and stood at 204 millions of 
dollars; and after deducting twenty-five millions for matured 
interest on the public debt, the Treasury still held 179 mil- 
lions with which to meet the payment of gvreenbacks which 
might eventually be presented—to such a degree had the 
public become habituated to the use of paper money. 

But, notwithstanding the greater facility which is thus 
shown to exist, at the present day, in the restoration of 
specie payments, Austria-Hungary would not, as yet, be ina 
position to procure the capital necessary to accomplish simul- 
taneously the monetary reform and the reform in the credit 
circulation. Under the second of these reforms, the task 
involved would be that of filling anew all the channels of the 
circulation with gold and silver money. Such an _ undertak- 
ing would require many hundred millions of florins. Now, 
Austria-Hungary is not, at present, in a condition to borrow 
such a sum and pay interest on it; because all its financial 
resources have been absorbed in the occupation of Bosnia, 
which has occasioned a deficit for 1879, of seventy-eight mil- 
lions in the Austrian budget, and of more than 1oo millions 
in the Hungarian. But this state of things should not pre- 
vent preparations being made for the monetary reforms. 

The example of Italy proves that a better monetary sys- 
tem obtains for a State remarkable advantages, when com- 
pared with another State having a less fortunate monetary 
system. We have already stated that the credit circulation 
of Italy is, relatively speaking, twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
greater than that of Austria-Hungary, and yet the premium 
on gold in Italy reaches only ten per cent., while in Austria- 
Hungary it is fifteen. This fact proves that Austria-Hungary 
might obtain a like advantage without even ‘troubling the 
“cours forcé” and the credit circulation, by entering at once 
upon the legislative and administrative measures which would 
be required in preparation for an ultimate monetary reform. 
In other words, there might be immediately introduced into 
Austria-Hungary the method of keeping accounts in gold, 
and at the same time, the gold standard might be legalized 
by a reform of the monetary law. The question of choosing 
between the single gold standard and the double standard 
should be reserved for a special investigation. Having been 
strongly impressed with the advantages which Italy enjoys as 
compared with Austria, I was the first to propose the plan 
of introducing the method of keeping accounts in gold pre- 
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liminarily, in the General Augsbourg Gazette of December 2d, 
3d, 5th, 7th, 9th and 13th, 1878. As to the system to be 
adopted in respect to the selection of values to be repre- 
sented in the new gold coins, I gave the preference, in that 
communication, to the decimal system in force in the States 
of the Latin Union. By that means, the decimal system 
would embrace a number of contiguous States having a pop- 
ulation of more than one hundred million souls, and one 
step further would have been taken towards the realization 
of a universal money. Recently, in a work which has just 
made its appearance at Vienna, Mr. Theodore Hertzka, while 
coinciding in this general plan, proposes another system of 
gold money with an intrinsic value equal, or nearly so, to 
the actual existing value of the present silver florin. I will 
postpone an analysis of this project and of the grounds on 
which it rests to a final article. 
(Zo be continued.) 


EGYPTIAN FINANCES. 


In 1876, Hon, Stephen Cave, M.P., a British Commissioner 
appointed to investigate the indebtedness of Egypt, reported 


that in the negotiation of the loans which footed up at that 
time, with interest and other accumulations, £ 100,000,000, 
the Khedive had actually received only £ 45,000,000. The 
London Zimes of May 19, 1876, said : 

According to the statement of Mr. Cave’s report, the Khedive has 
only netted £ 45,000,000 on all the existing loans that have been 
floated for him; and out of that he has paid back, including the last 
April coupon, over £ 31,000,000. Of the remainder, some £ 10,000,000 
went to defray costs connected with the Suez Canal, and the unjust 
awards of Napoleon III connected therewith. 

In the London Zimes of November 29, 1878, there appeared 
the following, in a letter from Alexandria : 

I have before me, a statement of the amounts paid by the Com- 
missioners of the Public debt during the last two years. The total is 
positively startling when one remembers what a poor, exhausted 
country Egypt is so often said to be. The whole sum paid between 
November 18, 1876, and November 18, 1878, amounts to £ 12,320,901, 
and this sum, it must be remembered, does not include the payments 
made on account of the Daira debt. 

By this time, Egypt must have repaid all that it ever 
received, besides giving up all its investments in the Suez 
Canal, yet its indebtedness is still stated at £ 100,000,000, 

At what sacrifices the taxes have been paid in Egypt, to 
meet the usurious debts piled upon that unhappy country, 
will appear from the following Alexandria correspondence 
(May 12) of the London Times: 
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A good recent specimen of the national fiscal administration is to 
be found in an official report, made to the late government, of the 
way in which a certain £ 300,000 was obtained to pay the May coupon 
of 1878, according to the desire of England and France. A similar 
arrangement, by the way, was made for the recent coupon. The 
peasants of Upper Egypt had no money to pay their taxes, so a 
certain banking firm of Cairo came forward with the money, which 
was lent to the people, at the request of ten of their Parliamentary 
Delegates, who promised on their behalf that 320,000 ardebs of corn 
and beans should be delivered by a certain date. It was further 
settled that this produce should be sold in open market, and the 
bankers paid off, they also having the preference, if they liked, to 
buy at the current rates. A certain number of Princes and Pashas 
gave their personal guarantee for the execution of the contract. The 
only parties not consulted were the peasants who had to carry it 
out. Of course they did so, but with notable difficulty. The prov- 
inces affected were not able alone to supply the required amount, 
and other provinces were obliged to contribute, and even then the 
quantity supplied fell short by 60,000 ardebs. The market prices 
were not paid. In no case were the peasants allowed to conduct 
their own sales. The government did it for them, and charged 
brokerage and commission. In fact the peasants came badly out of 
the affair. But England had the imperial satisfaction of knowing 
that her insistence on the payment of the coupon received proper 
attention at the hands of the Egyptian Government. 

The “late government” above referred to, was that of the 
Englishmen and Frenchmen who were expelled from power 
by the coup d’etat of the Khedive in April, and for which he 
has now been compelled to abdicate. 

Mr. Baird, the British Finance Commissioner, in a _ report 
just published, says: 

Last year, when great pressure was put upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to pay the coupon due in May, the peasants were forced to 
sell their growing crops, and in some cases, perfectly authenticated, 
corn was sold to the merchants for fifty piastres per ardeb, which 
was delivered in one month’s time and then fetched 120 piastres. 
These are no exceptional cases; the same thing was going on over 
the whole of Upper Egypt. 

And at the very time when this vast taxation was being 
wrung out of Upper Egypt, and from the lack of money paid 
in corn and beans at half price, there was a terrible famine 
raging there. Mr. Baird states that during September, Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1878, there were 700,000 
people in Upper Egypt who were suffering various degrees of 
starvation, and that 10,000 “literally died from starvation.” 
Mr. Baird consoles the world by saying that “owing to the 
good crops this year [1879] the famine is almost at an end.” 

But of what avail will good crops be, if the corn and 
beans are again taken at half price to pay coupons? Mr. 
Baird should remember that it is only six months from one 
coupon to another, and that after the punishment inflicted 
upon the late Khedive, nobody in Egypt is likely to have the 
courage to attempt further resistance to the _ insatiable 
demand for their payment. 





THE CONTINENTAL BOARD OF TREASURY. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONTINENTAL BOARD 
OF TREASURY, 1779. 


One of the earliest financial measures of the year was a 
fresh attempt on the part of Congress to provide a fund for 
the liquidation of all bills of credit issued by the Govern- 
ment, besides any additional issues that might be put forth. 
To this end, Congress requested the several States to raise 
their respective quotas of fifteen million dollars for the year 
1779, and six million dollars annually for eighteen years 
afterwards, as a fund for sinking the emissions and loans 
which had now grown so numerous and heavy. As though 
Congress had despaired of obtaining financial aid in any 
other manner, it was provided “that any of the bills emitted 
by order of Congress, prior to the year 1780, and no others, 
be received in payment of the said quotas,” thus restricting 
the use of State issues, and impairing their value ; while the 
value of Continental money instead of improving, was unfa- 
vorably affected by the measure. Congress had recommended 
the States to withdraw their bills, in payment of taxes, and 
in other ways, but whether the States complied with the 
recommendation or not, they could not force the General 
Government to receive them contrary to the will of Congress. 
The resolutions also prescribed how the bills received within 
the time limited should be applied. Except those issued for 
the year 1779, the bills were to be applied first, in payment 
of the interest: and secondly, of the principal of loans, made 
by the United States prior to the year 1780, and the residue, 
together with those received on the quotas of the year 1779, 
were to be destroyed. 

Congress also ordered the Board of Treasury to prepare a 
circular letter to the States to accompany the foregoing 
resolves. This may be thought a very impotent enforce- 
ment of the determination of Congress, but what else could 
be done? It must ever be kept in mind that many of the 
delegates were very jealous concerning the exercise of any 
authority over the States by the General Government, while 
their constituents at home shared this feeling still more 
strongly. So long as such fears existed, which were often 
openly expressed, is it not just to suppose that Congress 
went to the furthest boundary of prudence in making 
demands upon the States? 

The circular letter accompanying. the resolutions declared 
that “from necessity” was attempted the expedient of emit- 
ting paper money on the faith of the United States, for the 
expenses of the war—an expedient which had often been suc- 
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cessfully practiced in the separate States, while they were 
subjected to British domination. The implacable vengeance 
with which the States had been pursued, had compelled them 
to the most strenuous and unremitting efforts. Large issues 
of money consequently were indispensably necessary, and 
the paper currency had multiplied beyond what was compe- 
tent for the purpose of a circulating medium. “This, alone, 
could not fail to discredit it in some degree; the arts of an 
unprincipled enemy have increased the mischief. In despair 
of subduing the free spirits of America by the force of arms 
or intrigues of negotiation, as their last effort, they have had 
recourse to fraud. Their emissaries have been employed in a 
variety of artifices to debase our money and to raise the 
price of commodities. The fears and apprehensions of the 
people have been alarmed by misrepresentations, while our 
enemies of the highest rank have not hestitated to counter- 
feit the bills of credit and disperse them through the United 
States.” 

These embarrassments to a free circulation of paper money, 
loudly called for a remedy, and Congress, from a regard to 
good faith, to private justice and to public safety, felt bound 
to apply it. To raise the value of paper money, and to 
redeem it, would not be difficult; nor would the effort to 
check and defeat the pernicious circulation of counterfeits be 
impracticable. Without public inconvenience or private dis- 
tress, the whole of the debt incurred in paper emissions 
might be cancelled by taxes ; and-within a period so limited 
as to leave the possessor of the bills satisfied with his secur- 
ity, and if, by a continuance of the war, the public service 
should demand further emissions, they too might be cancelled 
within the same period, ‘it being evident that our ability to 
sustain a tax, must increase in proportion to the quantity of 
money in circulation.” 

The danger from counterfeits could only be avoided by 
calling in and exchanging the emissions with which the 
counterfeiter had chiefly busied himself; to publish the marks 
of detection, and still leave the true bills current, would not 
be prudent, as it would afford an opportunity of correcting 
defects, and cheating more securely. 

“To defend the emission intended for the exchange from 
counterfeit, the strongest guards will be devised, and it is 
expected that the marks of authenticity will be so obvious, 
and the difficulty of successful imitation so great, as to dis- 
courage the attempt, or elude its effects.” 

Congress evidently had a premonition of the immense 
amount of paper money to be put afloat during the year, for 
the Committee of the Treasury were authorized to contract 
with proper persons to act as signers of the bills for the 
year, whose remuneration was not to exceed four dollars per 
thousand for each signer. Just before this action Congress 
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had ordered another issue which was to be exchanged for 
the counterfeits withdrawn from circulation, and during the 
first four months of the year, $65,000,880 were issued. Con- 
gress also sought to procure a domestic loan for $ 20,000,000 
more. 

The effect of these enormous emissions was to impair irre- 
trievably the value of all the issues, yet Congress, unmindful 
of the extremely critical condition of the finances, and with- 
out attempting to devise proper remedies, was engaged in a 
profitless and discreditable controversy with Silas Deane con- 
cerning his conduct as one of the Commissioners of the 
United States to the French Court. 

It may not be without interest to the reader to stop for a 
moment and look at a picture of the condition of the country 
drawn by a Frenchman, Baron de Boustellier, who had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Lafayette, and was at this time serv- 
ing as Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army : 


This country is in a state of languor and despair, or rather 
anarchy, for every one does as he pleases, from whence proceed the 
greatest horrors and calamities imaginable, Among other things the 
dearness of provisions, and of every other necessary of life exceeds 
all example. Nothing is to be seen but Congress paper, which is so 
depreciated, that a piastre in money is worth twelve or fifteen in 
paper. Few ships come here, on account of the little value of Con- 
gress paper, and that there is nothing but tobacco to be had in 
return, which bears a very low price in France at this time. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that they could procure a little flour for 
d'Estaing’s fleet, and it requires every exertion they can make to 
supply their own army which, after all, is wretchedly provided. 
Upon the whole, this country suffers more from its internal manage- 
ment, than from the war itself, and if peace is not soon made, and 
good order re-established, it will experience such revolutions as are 
shocking to think of. The Congress likewise are perplexed how to 
act, having lost all authority over the people. Every one proceeds 
with caution; distress and misery are daily increasing. God grant 
that the French arms may be successful, or this country will be 
undone, for the tories who are very numerous would lay violent 
hands on every thing that comes in their way, and there is no 
mercy to be expected from them. 


Paper money had depreciated so much by the last of May, 
that the President of the Council of Pennsylvania, and other 
gentlemen, presented a memorial to Congress setting forth 
their hardships and asking for co-operation and relief. Their 
object was to avert an impending popular movement. A 
public meeting had been called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the subject of depreciation, and it was feared that if the 
people grew excited they might become violent. The petition 
was referred to the Treasury Board, and their report, which 
was an address to the States, declared that the present situa- 
tion of public affairs demanded the most serious attention, 
especially that the condition of the currency required the 
immediate, strenuous, and united efforts of all true friends to 
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their country for preventing an extension of the mischiefs 
which had already flowed from that source. 

Having declared that Congress was “obliged to emit paper 
money,” the policy was defended by affirming the people 
knew this expedient had “before been generally and success- 
fully practiced on the Continent.” Congress was sensible of 
the inconveniences—a very mild term in which to express the 
consequences of issuing paper money—which would attend too 
frequent emissions and endeavored to avoid them. For this 
purpose loan offices were established as early as October, 
1775, and from that time to the present, Congrgss had 
repeatedly and earnestly solicited the people to loan their 
money on the faith of the United States. Nevertheless, the 
sums received in this way had proved unequal to the public 
exigencies. In consequence of the activity of the enemy, 
both on sea and land, taxation at home and_ borrowing 
abroad had been alike impracticable. Hence the necessity of 
continuing emissions of paper money. 

3ut depreciation was not imputed to these causes alone. 
“We have too much reason to believe it has been in part 
owing to the artifices of men who have hastened to enrich 
themselves by monopolizing the necessaries of life, and to 
the misconduct of inferior officers employed in the public 
service.” Vain, indeed, were the efforts of Congress to form 
plans of economy, to stop emissions of paper money, if the 
people did not zealously co-operate in promoting this design, 
ana use the utmost industry to prevent the waste of money 
in every branch of service. A compliance with the recom- 
mendations for supplying money, it was properly added, 
might enable Congress to give speedy answers to the public 
that no more emissions should take place, and thereby close 
that source of depreciation. 

At the same time Congress “judged it indispensably nec- 
essary’ to call for forty-five million dollars in addition to the 
fifteen millions asked at the beginning of the year, which the 
States were requested to pay into the Continental Treasury 
as soon as possible, and at the farthest, before the end of 
the year. Probably, this was not a very acceptable reply to 
many a grumbler, but what better answer could Congress 
make? It had certainly tried in every conceivable way to 
raise money in addition to resorting to paper emissions. 

The delegates from Rhode Island were opposed to raising 
so large a sum from the States, but they were almost alone 
in their opposition, as the representatives from only one 
other State shared similar views. William Ellery, one of the 
Rhode Island delegates, wrote Governor Greene, that the 
great majority on this occasion and the declarations made by 
members during the course of the debate, led him to believe 
that great exertions would be made by the States to collect 
their quotas. He then adds, “ The more that is collected by 
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taxation, the less it will be necessary to loan, in order to put 
a stop to further emissions, which is the wish of all. A 
stoppage of the press once effected, our liberties are estab- 
lished and an end is put to the war. Our enemy’s whole 
dependence now rests upon our being crushed with whole 
reams of depreciated paper money. Once remove that 
ground of hope and they will offer us honorable terms of 
” 
peace. 

The people of Philadelphia, alarmed at the condition of the 
money, and desirous of aiding the Government, adopted a 
plan at a town meeting for stopping the paper issues of 
Pennsylvania and for raising a reveue by subscription. It 
was known as the, citizens’ plan, and in the address directed 
to the President and Supreme Executive Council of the 
State, they were requested to confer with Congress on the 
subject, and to urge that body to recommend the general 
adoption of the plan. The Executive Council was also 
requested to transmit the scheme to the several States, under 
the sanction of their recommendation, while the citizens 
themselves resolved to send the plan to citizens of each State 
at the earliest opportunity. The people were divided upon 
the efficiency of this measure, and President Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote that an interesting struggle was going on 
concerning the Continental money, as to whether it would 
die without hope of resuscitation, or whether by a vigorous 
political effort it would emerge from the trial having the 
confidence and value imposed in it during the earlier days. 
When received by Congress, the plan was referred to the 
Board of Treasury. 

Shortly after the address of Congress, which has been 
briefly sketched, two committees were appointed, one to make 
thorough inquiry “into the establishments and contingent 
expenses of the respective boards and departments,” and to 
report what retrenchment and reformation seemed expedient ; 
the oth r was to conduct a more special investigation, with 
reference to the expense of the Medical Commissary-General 
and Quartermaster-General’s Departments. These had grown 
enormous, and it was generally believed that this state of 
things arose from “allowing commissions to the numerous 
persons employed in purchasing for the army.” Truly, there 
was urgent need of investigation. Extravagance had crept 
into every department, nor was corruption unknown even in 
those early days. 

These committees suggested improvement in the manner 
of keeping the Paymaster-General’s office, also that the Gov- 
ernors of the States should be requested to make an inquiry 
into the conduct of those employed to transact the business 
of the General Government, for the purpose of removing sus- 
pected persons, and of securing various other needed reforms. 

Congress might have discovered a way of saving much by 
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altering the mode of enlistments in the army. The policy of 
enlisting men for a short time had been continued from the 
beginning, notwithstanding the contrary advice of Washington 
and others, who clearly saw the great expense and other 
evils growing out of the prevailing system. “Had my 
advice,” says Washington, writing in August, 1779, “ respect- 
ing this matter been pursued in the years ’75 and ’76, our 
money would have been upon a very different establishment 
in point of credit to what it is at this day, and we should 
have saved millions of pounds in bounty money, and the 
consequent evils of expiring armies and new levies.” Yet the 
old system was continued, notwithstanding the obvious econ- 
omy and efficiency of permanent enlistments. 

The next effort of Congress in the way of raising money 
outside of the old expedient of issuing more bills of credit, 
was a loan of $20,000,000 which Congress vainly hoped would 
be raised by the loan offices. The States were recommended 
to appoint persons of character and influence in every county, 
town, and district, to receive subscriptions ; none were to be 
taken for less than five hundred dollars, and if any person 
subscribed ten thousand dollars or more, he might pay one- 
half of the subscription within fourteen days from the time 
of subscribing, and the remainder before the first of Octo- 
ber ; and by way of an inducement to make so large a sub- 
scription, the whole amount was to draw interest from the 
time of the first payment, provided the balance was punctu- 
ally paid. Each lender was to elect, either to receive the 
principal at the expiration of three years from the date of 
the loan, or to continue it on interest “until the whole 
amount of Continental bills circulating shall not exceed the 
sum in circulation at the time of the loan.” One of the 
greatest difficulties in this scheme was to regulate the pay- 
ment of interest, since the Continental money was depreciat- 
ing, and payment of six or seven per cent. might turn out 
to be an exceedingly small compensation for the use of the 
money. It is true that Congress, until this time, had stoutly 
maintained the worth of Continental paper money, but the bill 
which finally passed on the 29th of June, clearly recognized the 
fact of depreciation. Considerable discussion arose in deter- 
mining the rate of interest and the subject was repeatedly 
taken up and postponed before reaching a conclusion. In the 
end, it was decided that interest should be paid annually at 
the loan offices where the money was subscribed, and then 
follows the resolution which puzzled Congress so long: 
“When the interest in monies which have been or may be 
placed in the several loan offices on or after the first day of 
March, 1778, shall become due and be paid the same, until 
some more accurate standard of value can be devised, shall 
be increased in proportion to the increase of the sum of 
Continental paper money which may be in circulation after 
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the date of such loans respectively.” Such was the result of 
the deliberations of Congress in dealing for the first time 
with the question of a depreciated money. Doubtless, the 
members did this tremblingly, for they must have seen what 
a blow they were to give to paper money, the force of which 
the public would soon inevitably feel. 

On the 16th of August the Board of Treasury, reported a 
table of the first year’s interest to be paid on moneys which 
had been placed in the several Continental loan offices 
between March and September, 1778, calculated for each day 
on which the money had been lent, in pursuance of the 
resolve regulating the interest payable on the public loan, 
whereupon the Board was directed to take proper measures 
for carrying out the resolution. 

While Congress was trying to borrow money through the 
agency of the loan-offices, that body still contrived to push 
out paper money into the fearfully swollen stream. Between 
the first of May and first of September, $ 35,000,480 had been 
issued, yet there seemed to be no other resource. Efforts to 
borrow money had succeeded poorly, taxes were reluctantly 
paid, foreign loans were negotiated with extreme difficulty ; 
and whatever could be done in that way, Franklin, Adams, 
Jay, and other agents, had accomplished. On the 26th of 
August, the Board of Treasury were directed to lay before 
Congress, by the roth of September, an account of the money 
received at the loan offices to that date, and also the amount 
of paper emissions then afloat. Concluding that an absolute 
limit ought to be fixed to the emission of bills of credit, 
Congress resolved that on no account should more than 
$ 200,000,000 be emitted, nor any more indeed, provided a 
sufficient supply of money for the public exigencies could be 
obtained in any other way. Two days later the same decla- 
ration was repeated. 

Not long afterward, Congress issued another. address to 
their constituents. The debt was described as consisting of 
$ 159,948,880 already emitted and circulating, money bor- 
rowed before the first of March, 1778, amounting to 
$7,545,196 bearing interest payable in France, money bor- 
rowed since that time, the interest of which was payable in 
America, $ 26,188,909 ; other sums due abroad but not exactly 
known, as the balance had not been transmitted, were esti- 
mated at $4,000,000. Not more than § 3,027,560 had been 
brought into the Treasury in the way of taxes, so that all 
the funds supplied to Congress by the people of America, 
did not exceed $33,761,665. ‘Judge then,” says the address, 
“of the necessity of emissions and loans, from whom and 
from whence that necessity arose.” 

The swelling of prices incident to the issue of so much 
money was considered, and also the necessity of providing 
troops and supplies to continue the war, after which Con- 
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gress proceeded to discuss the causes of the depreciation of 
paper money : 

The depreciation of bills of credit is always either natural or arti- 
ficial, or both. The latter is our case. The moment the sum in cir- 
culation exceeded what was necessary as a medium in commerce, it 
began and continued to depreciate in proportion as the amount of 
the surplus increased, and that proportion would hold good until the 
sum emitted should become so great as nearly to equal the value of 
the capital or stock on the credit of which the bills were issued. 
Supposing, therefore, that $ 30,000,000 was necessary for a circulating 
medium, and that $ 160,000,000 had issued, the natural depreciation is 
but little more than as five to one, but the actual depreciation 
exceeds that proportion, and that excess is artificial, The natural 
depreciation is to be removed only by lessening the quantity of 
money in circulation. It will regain its primitive value whenever 
it shall be reduced to the sum necessary for a medium of com- 
merce. This is only to be effected by loans and taxes. 

The artificial depreciation was regarded as a more serious 
matter. It had grown out of distrust entertained by the 
mass of the people, either in the ability or inclination of the 
United States to redeem their bills. The ability of the 
United States to redeem them depended, first, upon the suc- 
cess of the present revolution, and secondly, on the suffi- 
ciency of the natural wealth, value, and resources of the 
country. 

Having shown the certainty of success in the revolution, 
the reasoning in the address on the second point was as fol- 
lows: “‘ Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that at the 
conclusion of the war the emissions should amount to 
$ 200,000,000, that exclusive of supplies from taxes, which will 
not be inconsiderable, the loans should amount to $ 100,000,000, 
then the whole national debt of the United States would 
be $300,000,000. There are at present 3,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants in the thirteen States; three hundred million of dollars 
divided among three million of people would give to each 
person one hundred dollars, and is there an individual in 
America, unable, in the course of eighteen or twenty years, 
to pay it again? Suppose the whole debt assessed, as it 
ought to be, on the inhabitants in_ proportion to. their 
respective estates, what would then be the share of the 
poorer people? Perhaps not ten dollars. Besides, as_ this 
debt will not be payable immediately, but probably twenty 
years allotted for it, the number of inhabitants by that time 
in America will be far more than double their present 
amount. Thus, a great part of the debt would be payable, 
not merely by the present number of inhabitants, but by a 
large addition attracted thither from the old world. Let 
it be remembered that paper money is the only kind of 
money which cannot make unto itself wings and fly away. 
It remains with us, it will not forsake us, it is always ready 
and at hand for the purpose of commerce or taxes, and every 
industrious man can find it.” 
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Thus far the address proceeded very glibly, but the second 
portion, relating to the inclination of the people to pay the 
debt, it was not so easy to write in hopeful and inspiring 
language. Three questions were considered :— 

Whether and in what manner the faith of the United 
States had been pledged for the redemption of their bills; 

Whether they had put themselves in a political capacity to 
redeem them; and 

Whether, admitting the two former propositions, there 
was any reason to apprehend a wanton violation of the pub- 
lic faith ? 

The first two questions Congress found no difficulty in 
answering ; for assuredly, if ever a Government had pledged 
its faith, Congress again and again had pledged the public 
faith in respect to the payment of the bills of credit issued 
by their authority. Concerning the second question, Con- 
gress declared that “there does not at present exist a perfect 
solemn confederation, and, therefore, that the States now are 
and always will be in a political capacity to redeem their 
bills, pay their debts, and settle their accounts.” 

In regard to the apprehension of a wanton violation of 
the public faith, Congress, with a lofty indignation, declared 
it was with great regret and reluctance that “‘we can prevail 
on ourselves to take the least notice of a question which 
involves in it a doubt so injurious to the honor and dignity of 
America.” In the same high-toned language Congress pro- 
ceeds : 

We should pay an ill compliment to the understanding and honor 
of every true American were we to adduce many arguments to 
show the baseness or bad policy of violating our national faith, or 
omitting to pursue the measures necessary to preserve it. A bank- 
rupt, faithless republic would be a novelty in the political world, 
and would appear among respectable nations /é&e a common prostt- 
tute among chaste and respectable matrons. The pride of America 
revolts from the idea; her citizens know for what purposes these 
emissions were made, and have repeatedly pledged their faith for 
the redemption of them; they are to be found in every man’s pos- 
session, and every man is interested in their being redeemed, they 
must, therefore, entertain a high opinion of American credulity, who 
suppose the people capable of believing, on due reflection, that all 
America will, against the faith, the honor, and the interest of all 
America be ever prevailed upon to countenance, support, or permit 
sO ruinous, so disgraceful a measure. 

Such are the main points of this remarkable address, which 
ought to have stirred the heart of every patriot to renewed 
exertions in aiding the weak and throttled Government. 
Congress had been frank and told the people the worst—an 
example worthy of imitation in all governments and great 
institutions. Nothing was concealed; the enormous indebt- 
edness, the weakness of the Government, the necessity of 
the States coming to the rescue, were put forth in the pure 
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color of truth. Congress now determined to make stricter 
requisitions upon the States. This could be done because 
the success of the revolution was assured, and the people 
had relinquished all hope of reconciliation with Great Britain. 
Beside, the members of Congress had recovered from their 
fright, and now realized the absolute necessity of getting 
relief from the States, or else of seizing whatever was 
needed in order to sustain the armies and carry on the war. 
Therefore, in October it was resolved to call upon the States 
for $15,000,000 in addition to previous sums, which they 
were to raise in such a manner as they deemed most expe- 
dient, and which were to be paid into the Continental treas- 
ury or to the order of Congress in monthly installments, 
between the first days of February and of October follow- 
ing. They were also charged with interest at six per cent. 
upon all deficiences in the several quotas previously re- 
quested. To encourage persons to make loans of $ 10,000 or 
more, the time for making them was extended, and when 
one-half of such a loan was paid, the whole was to bear 
interest if the balance were forthcoming within two months 
from the time of the first payment. 

At the same time this action was taken, a_ letter, 
was sent to the States telling them the paper money, Con- 
gress was at liberty to emit, would probably be expended 
by the beginning of December, after which time supplies 
must be furnished by the States. The prospect was dark 
enough, yet Congress cherished the hope that by means of 
taxes and other salutary measures the prices of things would 
be reduced ; the quotas asked, in part, at least, be paid; 
and, after paying other expenses, a balance would be left to 
apply on the public debt. 

Before the close of November $ 200,000,000 of paper money 
had been issued, the final issue slightly exceeding $ 5,000,000. 
During the year $ 140,052,480 had been thrown into circula- 
tion—nearly three-fourths of the entire amount issued during 
the war. No wonder why such a vast mass so soon sunk 
out of sight. 

The fountain of paper money having become completely 
dry, and the army being in a very reduced condition, Con- 
gress requested the States to furnish supplies of corn, wheat, 
and flour. Virginia was requested to furnish 20,000 barrels 
of Indian corn, and transport it to certain places indicated 
by the commissary-general, while the legislatures of Marvy- 
land and other States were requested to furnish other specific 
supplies. A few days later all the States were asked to cojn- 
tribute supplies, and each one was at liberty to furnish suich 
things as best suited its convenience. Supplies thus futn- 
ished were credited the same as though money had been 
advanced. Clothing also was seized, and having been }ap- 
praised, Congress ordered payment for the amount. Thus 
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the year ended with an exhaustion of the paper money 
scheme, and the systems of seizure and State supplies of 
provisions and other necessaries begun. Severe, indeed, were 
these expedients, yet had not Dionysius, Lacheres, Tachus 
and other Greek leaders seized and appropriated the wealth 
of the heathen temples for the benefit of the State two 
thousand years before, and had not even the many-gifted 
Pericles advised the Athenians to remove a portion of the 
gold which covered the statue of Minerva for the same 
patriotic purpose ? ALBERT S, BOL Les. 


NOTES UPON THE SILVER QUESTION. 


It may be useful to review the progress made in the dis- 
cussion of the silver question, since the divergence in the 
value of the two precious metals which followed the German 
demonetization of silver. It will be found that this progress 
has been very material, and that the points upon which any 
substantial disagreement exists are now reduced to a very 
small number. 


SILVER HAS NOT FALLEN, BUT GOLD HAS RISEN. 


The observed fact being that silver had become less valuable 
in relation to gold, and the latter metal being the monetary 
standard of Great Britain, the principal European commercial 
nation, it was quite natural that the case should, at the first 
blush, be dealt with on the other side of the Atlantic, as a 
depreciation of silver. In truth, the vigorous and influential 
advocacy of the contrary view, that gold had appreciated, 
came from the United States. And in saying that, I do not 
overlook the fact that the India Government had, from the 
first, steadily affirmed that the purchasing power of silver, 
which is its value, had been rather rising, than falling. But 
India is in a position, much less commanding than that of 
the United States, in respect to the capacity of impressing its 
views upon the world. 

The LZdinburgh Review for April, 1879, thus describes the 
revolution of general opinion upon the subject : 

In this country, and generally, it has been taken for granted that there has 
been of late years an absolute depreciation of silver, and that gold is simply 
maintaining its old value. A very different conclusion, however, was arrived at 
by the Commission appointed by the Congress of the United States. They 
maintained [ Report of 1877, pages 4 and 5] that there had been no deprecia- 
tion of silver, and that the difference in the values of the two precious metals 
a owing to a rise in the value of gold. Upon this matter they reported as 
OLLOWS : 

‘Changes in the relative value of the two metals are entirely different from 
changes in their absolute value, or, in other words, their value as compared 
with all other things. Thus one metal may have fallen greatly as compared 
with the other, and at the same time not only may not have lost, but may 
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even have increased in purchasing power. In describing a divergence in the 
relative value of the metals, without reference to the purchasing power of 
either, it is as correct to say that one has risen in value as to say that the 
other has fallen. In fact, looking only to the relation of the metals, both 
things have occurred. One has fallen and one has risen, each relatively to the 
other, to the full extent of the divergence. In order to ascertain whether silver 
has fallen or gold risen since 1873, not relatively to each other, but relatively 
to all other things, a comparison must be made between general prices in gold 
and silver then and now. Such a comparison would show that the purchasing 
power of gold has increased since then in all countries, and that the purchasing 
power of silver has decreased in none.’ 

Startling as this statement appeared at the time, there were even then many 
facts which tended to support the conclusion of the American Commission. 
Within the last four months, it is becoming acknowledged in this country that 
the American Commission of 1876 was substantially right. 

The Ldinburgh Review records this acknowledgment with 
great reluctance, and qualifies its own concurrence in it by 
saying that the views of the American Commission are only 
correct when applied to the purchasing power of the metals 
in those countries in which silver is one of the legal stand- 
ards, or the exclusive legal standard, as in India. But the 
intelligent writers for that magazine must certainly see, upon 
giving a more deliberate attention to it, that the relative 
value of the metals tends constantly to become the same at 
any given time in all commercial markets, without reference 
to which may be the legal standard in each particular 
market; so that, for example, the price of silver purchased 
with gold can never vary more than a minute fraction in 
Calcutta from the contemporaneous price in London. The 
ratio of value between gold and silver being thus substan- 
tially the same in all places at any given time, the gold and 
silver prices of commodities must bear substantially the same 
relation to each other in all places at any given time. 

In the latter part of 1877, the late Dr. Linderman, then 
Director of the U. S. Mint, published a book in which he 
denied that gold prices had fallen since 1873, and called 
attention to the fact that the American Commission had 
furnished no tables of comparative prices in 1873, and in the 
subsequent years. Doubtless, the Commission were of the 
opinion that tables of prices would fail to convince anybody 
who could be in doubt about a matter of such universal 
notoriety as the conditicn of the markets, in which every- 
body is constantly buying and selling. 

In fact, with the exception of Dr. Linderman, no person 
here or in Europe, whose opinions are worth referring to, 
has recently ventured to deny, what is within the common 
knowledge of mankind, that the gold prices of commodities 
have steadily and largely fallen everywhere since 1873, and 
that the value of gold has correspondingly risen. In England 
especially, where the statement of this fact by the Ameri- 
can Commission in 1877 “appeared startling at the time,” it 
is universally admitted to be correct. 

The London LZconomist of December 28, 1878, says : 
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It is a fact which will scarcely be disputed, that the purchasing power of 
gold is now considerably greater than it was in the three years 1872, 1873, 
1874. This assertion may readily be corroborated by an appeal to the market 
prices of commodities then and now; and the result of which leaves an average 
fall probably exceeding twenty per cent. 

Mr. Giffen, lately in charge of the Statistical Department 
of the British Board of Trade, said in his address before the 
London Statistical Society in January last : 

There can be no doubt whatever, that a serious influence on prices has been 
exerted of late years by the appreciation in the value of gold. While the gold 
supply has been falling off from year to year, the demand for that metal has 
increased, not only with the volume of the trade of the world, but because 
countries which had previously required little, now base their entire coinage on 
gold. A sovereign will be more and more valuable as time goes on. 

J. E. Thorold Rogers, in the Contemporary Review (London ) 
for January, 1879, says: 

There are two facts, the incidence of which is beginning to be seen, which will 
probably force on a reconstruction of British finance. These are, first, the 
unquestionable exaltation in the value of gold, and the consequent depression 
of general prices. 

If, as is argued with much show of reason, the annual 
product of the gold mines is not in excess of what is 
annually needed for the wear and tear of gold currencies, 
and is quite insufficient to supply the demand tor new gold 
currencies, we must infer that the value of gold will con- 
tinue to rise, unless we assert the paradox that the value of 
the metals is unaffected by supply and demand. 

Whatever differences of opinion may be entertained, or 
professed, as to the causes of the fact, there is no dis- 
agreement as to the fact itself, that the value of gold has 
arisen alarmingly within five or six years. This rise has 
been very much greater in relation to real estate and 
labor, than in relation to commodities, or in other words. 
the gold prices of real estate and labor have fallen very 
much more than, certainly twice as much as, the gold prices 
of commodities. But in respect even to commodities, the 
fall is greater than it has been in the gold prices of silver, 
so that silver has risen instead of fallen, in respect to com- 
modities. This rise in silver is for the Chinese and East 
Indians, whose money is silver, an obvious matter of fact 
which encounters them every day in their markets, where the 
average range of prices of articles, native and imported, is 
remarkably low. It is plain enough to an Englishman as a 
matter of reasoning, and if he tested it by experience in the 
use in his markets of a given weight of silver, he would find 
that while he lost something as compared with 1873, in con- 
verting his silver into sovereigns, he would gain still more 
as compared with the same date, in converting his sovereigns 
into commodities, and that at the end of this double opera- 
tion he would have more commodities for his silver than he 
could have obtained six years ago. 

It is a great step forward in this discussion, to have it 
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cleared of all doubt as to what has happened, and what is 
to be deait with. There is no such fact in the case as a 
fall or depreciation in silver. On the contrary, it has every- 
where increased in purchasing power, or in other words, in 
its value. There is no longer any contention on that point. 

The difficulty to be confronted, and which must be 
endured if there is no cure for it, but to which every availa- 
ble remedy should be applied, is a great and sudden rise in 
the value of gold. 

It is sometimes said that gold prices fall as a consequence 
of the rise in gold, but, in truth, the value of any kind of 
money and the prices of commodities expressed in such 
money do not stand to each other in the relation of cause 
and effect. Changes in them occur simultaneously, and the 
two things are, in fact, only one thing. The value of money 
is nothing else than the market rate at which it exchanges 
for commodities. 

Considering that a rise in gold and a fall in gold prices are 
thus the same thing, it would seem incredible, if we did not 
know it to be true, that the contention could have been main- 
tained so long as to the fact of a rise in gold since 1873. 
Not only are market reports accessible to everybody, but 
everybody is in the markets personally, on a large or small 
scale, both as buyer and seller. It is impossible that man- 
kind should not know that prices are falling, or rising, if the 
fall or rise is appreciable. But being accustomed to reckon 
all exchangeable values in money, they unconsciously come to 
regard money as being something fixed and stable in itself.* 

THE CAUSE OR CAUSES OF THE RISE IN GOLD, 

But while men agree that there has been beyond doubt a 
large recent rise in the value of gold, and a large recent fall 
in gold prices in every market, they do not yet entirely 
agree as to all the causes of the fact. Furthermore, to the 
extent that there is an agreement as to the causes, there is 
a disagreement as to the proportionate power to be 
assigned to each of such causes. Such disagreements were 
to be expected, from the abstruse nature of the subject, and 
no length of time occupied in discussion is likely to remove 
them altogether. It has, however, always been agreed, 
except by a few persons to whose idiosyncracies no attention 
need be paid, that the volume of money is always a great 
facior of prices, and the controlling factor when other things 
remain the same. It was also too plain to require any eluci- 
dation, that to whatever extent the performance of the mone- 


*The public has not forgotten the amusing account of the statement made by a banker within 
two years, to the Finance Committee of the U. S. Senate, that, while silver was constantly 
fluctuating, he had not known, in a banking experience of thirty years, a variation of more than 
one-fourth of one per cent. in the value of gold. Upon being enquired of, in what he measured 
gold, so as to determine that remarkable degree of steadiness, he replied that he measured it, 
as he did everything else, in gold. But upon being further enquired of, whether silver measured 
in silver had not been equally steady for thirty, or even a greater number of years, he very 
reluctantly admitted that it probably fad been, 
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tary function is confined to one of the two precious metals, 
instead of being devolved upon both, the volume of money 
is thereby diminished, or as Alexander Hamilton expressed 
it nearly a century ago, “to annul the use of either of the 
metals as money is to abridge the quantity of the circulating 
medium.” And it could never have been seriously doubtful, 
that the recent simultaneous adoption of gold as an exclusive 
metallic standard by several important nations, which had 
previously used either silver alone, or gold and silver in con- 
junction, must have raised the value of gold, by making a 
new demand for it, when there was no increase of the 
supply, and must therefore be one of the causes of the late 
and still continuing depression of gold prices. The Ameri- 
can Commission did not regard it as the sole cause. On the 
contrary, their view was, that metallic prices tended to fall 
after 1865, because the aggregate production of both metals 
was thereafter nearly stationary, and did not advance at an 
even pace with the monetary wants of mankind. They there- 
fore described the fall of prices in and subsequent to 1873, 
not as wholly caused, but as “precipitated and aggravated ” 
by the demonetization of silver in Germany, the United 
States, and elsewhere. 

The indications are decisive, that general opinion in 
Europe and America is approximating unanimity in adopt- 
ing conclusions on this :report, at least as strong as those 
announced in 1877 by the American Commission. 

To the English authorities already quoted, innumerable 
others might be added, but selection is made of the follow- 
ing from the Contemporary Review of last April: 

England has entered upon a sixth year of commercial distress and decadence. 
There is as yet not a single ray of light shooting up through the dark mercan- 


tile horizon. A crisis without parallel in the experience of the present genera- 
tion not only rests upon us, but intensifies as time rolls on. 
* . * * * x ~ x 

The practical cutting off of silver from the world’s money has been at the 
root of much of our distress during late years, and is now one of the chief 
hindrances to the return of prosperity. 

* * * . * ~ * » 

The world, acting under the legal injunctions of the leading monetary powers, 
has divorced from its monetary system that silver which from time immemorial 
had conjointly with gold formed its money. Widespread suffering has been the 
inevitable result of its folly. 

In this country, Mr. McCulloch, late Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a lecture delivered at Harvard University on the 
8th of last May, after premising that he had undergone a 
change of views, but preferred being right to being consistent, 
proceeded to say : 

It is obvious that there is not gold enough in the world to fulfill the 
legitimate purposes of money, without such an increase in its value that 
prices would be greatly reduced and the burden of debts increased in the 
same ratio. The universal demonetization of silver is therefore impracticable. 
It could not be demonetized by other nations as it has been by Germany 
without entailing consequences too serious to be contemplated. If there were 
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no debts to be paid, the gold standard might be so elevated as to make 
the existing amount of gold equal to the wants of mankind without much 
harm being done, but as the world is covered all over with debts, so great 
an appreciation in the value of gold as that which would result from the 
general disuse of silver, would be overwhelmingly disastrous. 

In truth, the number of persons, like Mr. McCulloch, who 
are changing their former views, and admitting that the 
scheme of an exclusively gold currency for the commercial 
nations is an impracticable and dangerous folly, is being 
constantly enlarged, both in this country and in Europe. 


IS THE RISE IN GOLD REMEDIABLE ? 


So far as the rise in gold has been caused, as it has in 
part been, by the failure of the mines to produce the two 
precious metals in such measure as to correspond with the 
increasing wants of mankind, there is no other remedy for it 
under human control, except the more or less extensive sub- 
stitution of paper money for the metallic money in use. It 
is that form of remedy which Mr. Giffen, above quoted from, 
recommends for England, in the form of the issue of one- 
pound notes. 

So far as the rise in gold has been caused, as it largely 
has been, by the recent extension in many countries of its 
use as the exclusive metallic money, or in other words by 
the recent progress in the demonetization of silver, the 
remedy is such political action of the nations as will preserve 
the use of silver as one of the moneys of the world. Hap- 
pily, this remedy does not require the concurrence of all 
nations, as we know, both from reason and experience, that 
it is not only possible, but easy, to preserve both the metals 
as moneys of the world, although very important nations 
may choose to use only one of them in their internal trans- 
actions. Great Britain was for more than fifty years on an 
exclusively gold standard, before the suggestion was made in 
any quarter that that fact compelled any other nation to 
abandon silver. 

As Mr. McCulloch said, in his address at Harvard Univer- 
sity, immediately after what is above quoted from it: 

Thus one of two things must happen. The bi-metallic standard must 
be adopted by all nations, or some must adopt the one and some the other. 

Mr. McCulloch is clearly right in saying that the “ general 
disuse of silver” with all its consequences, “‘ overwhelmingly 
disastrous” as they would be, is inevitable, unless either all 
nations shall adopt the bi-metallic standard, or, if some of 
them shall persist in using only gold, that others shall give 
employment to silver and sustain its monetary value, by 
giving it currency, either exclusively or in connection with 
gold. And as we know well, that neither all nations, nor 
even all commercial nations will ever become bi-metallic, or 
at any rate not before some period indefinitely remote, it 
results that if silver is maintained at all as one of the 
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moneys of the world, it can only be done by important 
nations, like the United States, resolutely upholding it in 
their currencies, with entire independence of those nations 
which shall persist in demonetizing and discarding it. And, 
at all events, until the time shall arrive when at least all 
commercial nations are actually bi-metallic, the “ general dis- 
use of silver” with all its ruinous consequences, will be an 
accomplished and present calamity, unless there are some 
commercial nations which uphold silver, not by empty praises, 
but in the substantial and efficient fashion of coining it and 
giving to it by law the supreme function of money. 

It by no means follows that all nations will become 
bi-metallic, because “the world is covered all over with 
debts” and because “so great an appreciation in the value 
of gold as that which would result from the general disuse 
of silver, would be overwhelmingly disastrous.” There are 
creditors as well as debtors, and there are classes which gain 
by that rise in the value of money which is ruinous to others. 
The fierce acrimony with which the cities of New York and 
Boston, in which the money securities of this” country are 
largely concentrated, resisted the restoration of silver, is too 
fresh to be forgotten. Nothing is more possible than that 
such capitalist countries as England and Germdmy will only 
cling to a gold standard the closer, because it is to them that 
is due so large a portion of the debts with which “the 
world is covered all over.” 

In the opinion of Mr. McCulloch, however, the “ general 
disuse of silver’ and the consequent enhancement of the 
value of money when “the world is covered all over with 
debts’ would not be so disastrous as a diversity of the mon- 
etary metallic standards of the United States on one side and 
of Great Britain and Germany on the other side. Upon a 
view so extraordinary as that, it is sufficient to observe that 
the metallic standards of the United States and Great Britain 
were fundamentally different from 1816 to 1873, and that the 
metallic standards of the United States and Germany were 
fundamentally different from 1857 to 1873, without a sugges- 
tion from anybody in all those long lapses of time that this 
country suffered any injury thereby. 

Mr. McCulloch is also of the opinion that the silver law 
of February 28, 1878, was a “grand mistake.” He thought 
so when it was passed, and at that time for the reason that 
it was a blow at the scheme of an exclusively gold standard 
for all commercial nations, which he then conspicuously 
advocated. He now assails it from the opposite direction, as 
a law tending to fasten a gold standard upon Europe. He 
will dismiss apprehensions of that kind when he reflects that 
since the silver discussions in the United States, fructifying 
in the law of February 28, 1878, the tide in Europe, until 
then setting strongly in favor of gold, has now distinctly 
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turned the other way. No nation in Europe has since that 
time demonetized silver, or taken any steps in that direction, 
and in several countries, in which the gold party seemed on 
the point of triumph, it has now avowedly abandoned the 
field, or is silenced. In November, 1877, in an article printed 
in the Worth American Review, Mr. McCulloch said that 
France, Holland, and Belgium were determined to follow the 
gold lead of England and Germany. Since the passage of 
the silver law of the United States, and as appears probable, 
very much in consequence of that law, the movement of 
Holland towards gold has come to a dead halt, while Bel- 
gium and France have entered into positive treaty engage- 
ments to maintain in circulation until 1886, all the silver 
they now have, and with an expectation on the part of 
France, if the French Minister of Finance is good author- 
ity, of returning to the old system of the free coinage of 
both metals. In the summer of 1876, the Spanish Govern- 
ment made a formal announcement of its purpose to demon- 
etize silver as soon as it could get gold enough to take its 
place. Spain is now pressing the coinage of silver to the full 
capacity of its mints, and we hear no more of a Spanish 
gold standard. 

The gold standard was pressed in Europe on the grounds 
that silver was being abandoned and might fall into a ruin- 
ous depreciation. The resolute adoption of silver in 1878 by 
the United States put a final end to the assumption that all 
commercial nations were passing to the gold standard. That 
assumption became ludicrous, when the first commercial 
power on the globe adopted the double standard. 

Furthermore, the coinage under the law of February 28, 
1878, although small, has sustained the price of silver at a 
most critical period, when the Eastern demand for silver sud- 
denly fell off. It is true that silver dropped in price, not- 
withstanding that law, but that only proves that its fall 
would have been most disastrous but for the support which 
that law gave to it. 

The American silver law of February 28, 1878, was the 
Waterloo of the controversy of the standards throughout 
the world. The gold /prapaganda were worsted in it, and 
have been ever since in disorderly flight, with their arms 
thrown away and their baggage wagons abandoned. The 
conquerors mean to hold and push their victory, and one of 
the last things they will be likely to do is to throw it away 
by giving the command of their movements to deserters 
fresh from the ranks of the vanquished. 

Gro. M. Weston. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN MAY. 


During last May, the excess of merchandise exports over mer- 
chandise imports was $17,002,149, as compared with an excess of 
$19,543,537, during May, 1878. For the eleven months ending May 
31, 1879, it was $ 258,481,286, which is as much as it was during the 
twelve months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878. 

The excess of the exports of gold and silver over imports, was, 
for May, $881,883, and for the eleven months ending May 31, 1879, 
it was $ 3,238,443. 

SUBSIDIARY SILVER. 

A telegram from Washington (July 22) states, that since the pas- 
sage of the law requiring the redemption of subsidiary silver coins, 
the Treasury has redeemed them to the amount of $4,270,000. The 
overplus in the country has arisen, not from an excess of coinage 
under the Act of 1875, but from the unexpected importation (which 
still continues from Mexico, South America and the West Indies ) 
of small silver American coins of all dates, which were exported 
prior to and during the suspension of specie payments. 

Before the redemption of them, which is now in progress, the stock 
in the Treasury was about $6,000,000, and must now be about 
$ 10,000,000. 

The experience we had with the paper fractional currency was, that 
the country could use an amount equal to about one dollar fer 
capita of the population. It is probable that a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of small silver money can be absorbed, as it is more likely 
to be hoarded than paper is. 

If there is now an overstock of $ 10,000,000 of subsidiary silver, the 
growth of population will absorb it in less than ten years, and it may 
be absorbed sooner from other causes. 


TRADE DOLLARS, 


On the 7th of July there were entered at this port 138,000 trade 
dollars, shipped at Southampton (England) and consigned to J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. In June, a consignment of 400,000 trade dollars 
was received from Southampton by Brown Brothers & Co. The 
price here, 98 or 99 cents, yields a profit over the price in China, 
and the fact that so few in all have been returned from China, is a 
proof that there are not many to be found there. It is well known 
that coins in use are stamped by Chinese bankers through whose hands 
they pass, so that they soon become indistinguishable, and are melted 
into what are called shoes, or sycee silver. There never was any 
sufficient reason for issuing such a coin as the trade dollar, and the 
sooner those in circulation are called in the better. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


We have received the Governor’s Message of last June, and the 
Treasurer's report of same date, which show that the policy of 
steadily reducing and finally paying off the State debt, incurred dur- 
ing the Civil War, and assumed since on account of it, has been 
abandoned. This change of policy was foreshadowed in the Gov- 
ernor’s Message of last year. The debt at its maximum was about 
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five million dollars, and has been reduced by payments heretofore 
made, to about three and one-half millions. The instalments falling 
due during the last fiscal year, were paid by new loans, and the 
same thing is to be done during the current year. The temptation 
to this new method of procedure is, that loans can now be made at 
rates of interest which are low compared with the rates current five 
years ago. But it is doubtful if the rates now paid are not higher 
than the actual net income of the property of New Hampshire taken 
as a whole. The people of that State are, of course, entitled to con- 
trol their own affairs, and are entirely capable of controlling them 
intelligently. But we doubt very much whether they have been con- 
sulted as to this new financial departure. It is certainly true that 
at the close of the Civil War the policy of a steady reduction of 
the debt resulting from it was fully considered and agreed upon 
by their leading men of both political parties. The debt is now 
within moderate and manageable limits, and there was and _ is 
everything to encourage persistency in a policy originally wise. 


BRAZIL. 


The following is a statement of the deliveries in Europe of Bra- 
zilian cotton during the last five seasons: 

DOME MRR sc inicdcck Sixes cdneapencneuanimocas ... 600,000 bales. 
“ SEs caciccksnuancnd @ MisadaiatiaWaate Raceta akon a“ 
“ I 75-6 noe ” 
a“ u“ 
” r “ 

The press, in this country and elsewhere, hostile to free labor, is 
endeavoring to create the impression that this falling off is due to 
the Brazilian law of September, 1873, for the gradual abolition of 
negro slavery. That law, however, comes into effect too slowly to 
have produced an effect so considerable. It is probably due rather 
to the more active competition of this country in the production of 
cotton, and to the devotion of a larger share of Brazilian industry 
to coffee. To whatever cause, or causes, it is due, it leaves more 
room in the markets of the world for United States cotton. 

The Brazilians are discussing plans for the introduction of Chinese 
labor, and some scheme of that kind is very likely to be adopted, 
The present advantages of it are apparent, and it is such advantages, 
rather than permanent consequences, which are too apt to control 
legislation. Negroes were brought into this country upon precisely 
the same views which are now urged in support of Chinese immi- 
gration into Brazil. The consequences are still upon us, and will be 
for an indefinite period. An inferior immigration keeps out a supe- 
rior. The European laborers, who are numerous enough to fill up 
Brazil, will never go there in competition with the Chinese. 


GOLD. 


On the 2d of July, 1879, the bullion and coin (nearly all gold ) in 
the Bank of England reached the figure, never before known, of 
£, 35,200,000, which is exactly £ 5,000,000 more than it was on the 
sth of July, 1876. But this increase of gold, great as it is, is | 
about one-third of the decrease of gold in the Bank of France, which 
has occurred in the same period, as will appear from the following 
returns of its coin and bullion distinguishing the gold and silver: 


Millions of Francs. Millions of Franc 

Gold Silver. Gold Silver 

1876, June SANE ote 546 es 1878, June a. 973 

, December., 1,539. 640 ‘ue ‘© December, O81 .. 1,055 

5877, JURO. 60.62 %498 +e 417 oba 1870, May ....0+ E008 .. 5347 
December,., 1,160 ., wOy 
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EUROPEAN BANK: CIRCULATION, 


The bank circulation in 1878, stated in francs was 31 fer capita 
in Switzerland; Germany, 25; Great Britain and Ireland, 36: Belgium, 
61; France, 63; and Holland, 112. These figures are given by 
Sewiezer, director of a bank at Zurich. In addition there were in cir- 
culation to some extent the Treasury notes of the German States. 

BRITISH CURRENCY. 

In the June number of Blackwood’s Magazine, which is one of the 
principal organs of the political party in Great Britain which sus- 
tains Lord Beaconsfield, we find the following in reference to recent 
discussions in Parliament upon the banking system: 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that ere long our whole 
banking system will have to be reconsidered; and any one who has 
paid attention to the opinions on this subject expressed by our 
leading statesmen during the last eight or ten years, must be aware 
that the great change contemplated by these authorities is to abol- 
ish the existing bank-notes altogether and to claim the “right of 
issue’ for the State. Also, in introducing the present Bill, the 
Chancellor of. the Exchequer stated that, with a view to the larger 
measure which was impending, it behoved him to take care lest he 
increased the obstacles in the way of that impending measure.” 

The paper currency proper, that is to say, the paper currency not 
representing actual gold, dollar for dollar, is very small in Great 
Britain and Ireland, being, in fact, rather under $150,000,000. A 
change of its character,from bank notes to Government notes would, 
therefore, be of far less consequence than a similar change in this 


country. But the evidence that British opinion is running in that 
direction does not seem to us so decisive as it is represented to 
be by Blackwood’s Magazine. The saying of old Dr. Johnson, that 
“nothing can be called certain which has not yet happened” is espec- 
ially wise in respect to the future action of governments upon 
questions of monetary policy. 


RAILROADS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


For the first half of this year the gross receipts of the seventeen 
principal railroads in Great Britain show a falling off of 34 per 
cent. as compared with the first half of last year. The dividends 
on the shares of the British railroads fell off one-eighth of one 
per cent. in 1878 as compared with 1877, and another fall of one- 
half or three-quarters of one per cent. in 1879, as compared with 
1878, is anticipated. As these reductions hardly equal the fall in 
the current rates of interest, they do not seem to furnish any 
ground to anticipate any fall in the selling prices of shares. 


DISCORDANT VIEWS, 


The London 7?mes maintains, that so long as India has to meet 
so many council bills drawn in London, its capacity to purchase and 
import silver must be very small, and that this fact weighs heavily 
against the prospect of an improvement in the value of that metal 
On the other side, the London Avomomest says: 

“The whole of the large amounts of silver thrown upon the 
market by Germany have been absorbed by India, and so long as the 
India mints are kept open for the unrestricted coinage of silver, the 
absorptive power of the country must be very great.” 
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A BRITISH COMPLAINT. 


At a recent meeting of London capitalists, Sir Edward Watkin 
said that from inquiry in America he had found that all doubtful 
investments in America were held in England, whilst the good ones 
were invariably held in America. The worthy baronet must see that 
this can not be otherwise in the long run. The best markets in 
which to sell poor securities, are those most distant from the place 
where their character is most likely to be known. ,And, as the value 
of most securities is undergoing frequent changes, those who live 
where these securities are created, have the best chance to take 
advantage of anticipated falls, or rises in them. This country has no 
sympathy with the American sharpers who play upon the credulity 
and ignorance of foreigners, but it is at the same time a part of the 
case, that these sharpers could not succeed without the aid of foreign 
confederates, and that these confederates, in nine cases out of ten, 
get the lion’s share of the spoils. In the present circumstances, our 
advice to foreign investors, except as to securities of the known 
character of the Government bonds of the United States, is to let 
American securities alone. This country is rich enough to absorb 
and hold all its own securities. 


FAILURES AMONG BRITISH FARMERS, 


According to Mr. Richard Seyd, quoted by the London LEconomzt, 
the announced failures of British farmers have been as _ follows, 
comparing recent years: 


The great increase during the past two years shows the effect of 
short crops and low prices, and illustrates the present depression of 
British agriculture. Farming in Great Britain requires large capital, 
and these bankruptcies are, on an average, for large sums. 


BRITISH SILVER COINAGE, 


During the British fiscal year ending March 31, 1879, the mint 
returns show a “loss on worn silver coin withdrawn from circula- 
tion” of £55,000, The amount originally appropriated was £ 25,000, 
but the mint report says: 

“This sum was, soon after the beginning of the year, found to be 
quite inadequate, owing to the unprecedentedly large quantities of 
worn coin sent into the mint for recoinage, and it became necessary 
to cause a supplementary vote for £ 30,000 to be submitted to Par- 
liament.” 

The amount of old silver coins reminted during the year was 
about £ 400,000, so that the loss of weight by wear was a little over 
one-eighth. The London L£conomist, in a paragraph to which we 
referred last month, stated that the British silver coinage is in a very 
bad condition. It is certainly not the fault of the British Govern- 
ment, which gives the public every facility, through the Bank of 
England and the Scotch and Irish banks, af getting rid of such sil- 
ver coins as they do not choose to use. 
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SILVER EXPORT TO THE EAST. 
During the six months ending June 30, 1879, the exports of silver 
from Great Britain were to India £ 2,819,227, and to China (includ- 


ing Hong Kong) £ 399,919, as compared with £ 3,033,995 and £ 1,103,109 
during the corresponding months of 1878. 


SILVER IMPORTS OF INDIA, 


In a speech made by Mr. Goschen, June 12, in the British House 
of Commons, we find the following figures of the excess of silver 
imports over the silver exports of India, for the last three Indian 
fiscal years which end on the 31st of March: 

Fiscal year. Net silver imports. 


Mr. Goschen calls attention to the fact that during these three 
years the sales of silver by Germany amounted to £ 26,000,000, being 
almost precisely the amount absorbed by India during the same 
time. He also states that during these three years, the gross silver 
imports of India were £ 30,000,000, and the silver exports £ 4,710,000, 
principally to China, Japan, and Ceylon. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Government is proceeding steadily in the work of withdraw 
ing its legal-tender notes of the denomination of one florin, and 
substituting silver florins, which it is coining for the purpose. To 
the end of April it had withdrawn thirteen millions of these notes.” 
During May it withdrew three millions. The Vienna correspondent 


of the London Economist, writing June 9, says: 

“The Austrian Government is continuing to pay in silver florins. 
Although preparations are being made for covering the July silver 
coupon, still twenty per cent. of the salaries of Government employees 
were paid on first of June in silver.” 

The same correspondent, writing June 24, says: “The circulation 
of one-florin notes has decreased within the last six months almost 
twenty millions, and these, it must be supposed, have been entirely 
supplanted by silver florins.” 

The same correspondent, writing June 29, says: “According to a 
recent official calculation, eighty millions florins worth of silver have 
been imported into Austria and Hungary since the Ist of August, 
1878, of which three-fourths were for private account, and one-fourth 
upon Government account. Twenty-five millions have gone into the 
coffers of the Bank. In the first quarter of 1879 38.7 millions of 
silver were imported.” 

The Austrian florin is about 48 cents. 

THE FRENCH INDEMNITY. 

Of the great sum received by Germany as a war indemnity from 
France, only 832,120,559 marks (the mark being equal to twenty-five 
cents) remain, or about one-fifth of the total of the spoils. The 
amount on hand consists of the invalid fund, 554,075,618 marks; the 
fund for the construction of forts, 128,923,267 marks; for the building 
of a new palace for the Reichstag, 29,121,674 marks, and the war 
fund of 120 million marks. 

This war fund of $ 30,000,000 is said to be held in actual gold i« 
the tower at Spandau. That is according to the traditions of the 
Prussian monarchy. Frederick the Great is said to have left in hard 
money fifty millions of Prussian dollars. 
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SILVER IN GERMANY, 

In his June 12th speech in the British House of Commons, Mr. 
Goschen said, that at the end of 1878 the Cabinet had submitted to 
the German Parliament a memorandum to the effect that the stock 
of silver in the possession and ownership of the Government and 
ready for sale, was a million and a half sterling. Mr. Goschen then 
proceeded to say, as reported in the London 7zmes : 

“Of the large amount of thaler pieces in circulation, sixty millions 
were in the hands of the Imperial Bank; that was nine millions 
sterling; and with the one and a half millions in ingots, the Govern- 
ment confessed to have in their hands, it would make ten and a half 
millions for sale.” 

Either Mr. Goschen is very badly reported in the 7¢mes, or he was 
indulging in the same looseness of language into which Lord Odo 
Russell fell, when he wrote that the German Government had on 
hand ten millions sterling of silver for sale. 

The truth is, the thalers in the vaults of the Imperial Bank are 
no more for sale by the German Government than the unknown 
number of other thalers which are in the pockets of the German 
people. The thalers in the vaults of the bank are the property of 
the bank, received by it in the ordinary course of its business, and 
which it is obliged to accept from its debtors, because they are a 
legal tender and will so remain until the Government, having an 
unlimited discretion in relation to that matter, shall see fit to issue 
a notice fixing a date after which they will not be legal tenders. 
-The Government is under no more obligation to give gold for thalers 
belonging to the bank, than for thalers belonging to individuals. 
It is authorized to do both things, but not until it sees fit to de 
them, and not in any sense which gives the holders of thalc 
whether the bank, or individuals, the right to demand redemrp 
of them. The Government is under no obligation to redeem 
thalers, until it demonetizes them, which it has not yet done. 

Mr. Goschen gives no authority for his statement that the Ger- 
man Bank has sixty million thalers in its vaults, and it cannot be 
taken for anything more than the estimate of well informed persons 
in Berlin. The German Bank does not disclose the character of the 
coins it possesses. In that particular, it follows the example of the 
Bank of England, which refused, not a great while ago, to respond to 
an inquiry on that point made at a meeting of the shareholders. 
If Mr. Goschen’s figure is correct, and it is probably not too high, 
nearly one-third of the metallic money of the German Bayk is sil- 
ver. On the 14th of June, the aggregate was /£ 27,772,000. The 
same causes which have carried into the Bank of France so large a 
proportion of the silver coins in France, must operate in Germany 
as well. As a French writer expresses it, silver money, being the 
heaviest, “settles to the bottom,” that is to say, into public and 
bank vaults, while gold and paper, being lighter, float on the sur- 
face of the monetary circulation. 


GERMAN THALERS, 


The operation of demonetizing and redeeming the two-thaler 
pieces in Germany has been completed. Of the total number coined, 
all have appeared for redemption except 17 per cent. In the opin- 
ion of the President of the German Imperial Bank, as_ recently 
expresssed in the German Parliament, this is “a (folerably trust- 
worthy indication” of the proportion of the thaler pieces which will 
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appear for redemption whenever it is undertaken to demonetize and 
call them in. The original official estimate was, that one-half, and 
perhaps three-fifths, of the thaler pieces had been lost, melted down, 
etc. and would not be presented for redemption. Subsequent esti- 
mates have been, that 25 or 30 per cent. would never show themselves. 
But on the basis that they will all come in except 17 per cent., and 
at the low prices of silver, before Bismarck stopped the sales, the 
President a the Bank said that if the sales had been persevered in, 
the loss would have been from go to 1oo million marks, or from 
# 22,500,000 to $25,000,000. He said further: 

“ Accustomed as he was to formidable sums, he was perfectly hor- 
rified at these figures, and he believed there were few members of the 
House who would not share his feelings. He had deemed it his 
duty to urge the Chancellor to suspend selling. The House would 
confer an important service, not only on the country, but also on the 
whole world, if, by vetoing altogether further sales, it, once for all, 
freed the market from the uneasiness respecting the silver of Ger- 
many. The country would no way suffer from a continuation of the 
circulation of thalers. Abroad, too, Germany’s action in removing 
an important cause of the depression, prevailing for the last six years, 
would be received with gratitude. He concluded by earnestly recom- 
mending the House to abide by the order restraining the sale of 
silver.” 

In an address delivered in London rather more than a year ago, 
Mr. Ernest Seyd said that the President of the German Imperial Bank, 
like the President of the Bank of the Netherlands, had always been 
opposed to the project of transacting the business of Europe on a 
single metal. This statement of Mr. Seyd, which we have never seen 
contradicted, would seem to.be confirmed by what is quoted above, 
in which the President of the German Bank speaks of the demone- 
tization of silver as “an émportant cause of the depression prevailing 
for the last stx years.” 


AMSTERDAM. 


The Dutch are hopeful of the restoration of the former commer- 
cial pre-eminence of Amsterdam, but they must take care that they 
do not make it too tempting a prize for the German Empire. The 
British Mercantile Gazette says: 

“The Dutch papers have published some interesting statistics of 
the expenses of a vessel of one thousand tons register passing from 
the ocean into the docks at each of the chief European ports; 
these expenses include pilot, lighthouse, harbor, canal, mooring, 
towing, and lightering dues. The cost to London is £125; to 
Liverpool, £133; to Bristol, £100; to Antwerp, £93; to Hamburg, 
£110; whilst Amsterdam stands to-day at £81, against £ 187 before 
the completion of the new Canal. On the ground of the advantage 
now afforded by Amsterdam in this respect, a return of the ancient 
prosperity of the old Dutch city is prophesied.” 


LAND PRICES IN SPAIN, 


A correspondent of the London 7zmes, writing from Cordova, 
Says : 

“The boor of Cordova or Seville is well aware that while his own 
dry fields sell at the rate of £12 to £30 per acre, an acre of well- 
watered land in the Vega of Granada, or in the //uerta of Valen- 
cia will fetch £300 and £ 400,” 
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ITALY. 


A Paris telegram of June 18 to the London 7Zzmes says: “The 
Debats announces that the delegates of the Latin Monetary Union 
have agreed to an arrangement supplementary to the convention of 
last November. Italy is thereby allowed an option as to the with- 
drawal of the small notes, which are to be replaced by the fractional 
silver coins to be returned to her by the other States of the Union 
on payment for the same.” 

If this arrangement is ratified by the Italian Chambers, the adhc- 
sion of Italy to the Latin Union, as extended to January 1, 1886, 
will be obtained. Italy is left free to determine when and how rap- 
idly its fractional notes shall be withdrawn and replaced by silver. 
No change seems to have been made as to the restrictions upon 
Italy in respect to the coinage of full-tender silver. 

Under this arrangement it is not probable that Italy will take any 
steps towards the resumption of specie payments, until the old 
market relation between gold and silver is restored. To resume now 
would be to undertake to carry its paper money up to a standard 
10 or 15 per cent. higher than silver, and Italy is too heavily indebted 
to venture upon a policy like that. 


INDIA CURRENCY AND REVENUE. 


In the debate in the British House of Commons, June 12, Mr. 
Cross said that the Indian Government collected a revenue of 500 
million rupees, of which 200 millions were sold for gold to pay debts 
in England, at a loss of (say) twenty million rupees. If the rupee 
was forced up ten per cent. in value, the saving would be twenty 
million rupees in paying debts in England, but the loss to the tax- 
payers would be fifty millions. In other words, they would be pay- 
ing five in order to save two. Furthermore, the Government, having 
the monopoly of opium, was the seller of it to the amount of 100 
million rupees, and if the rupee was raised ten per cent., would only 
receive ninety millions. Mr. Gladstone adopted and endorsed these 
views of Mr. Cross, and concurred fully with him in opposing all 
propositions of tampering with the India currency. 

The London L£conomzst, of June 21, assumes, as Mr. Goschen did 
in the Parliamentary debate of June 12, that the scheme of raising 
the value of the Indian rupee by limiting its coinage is now defin- 
itively abandoned, so that that menace to the value of silver is no 
longer impending over the world. The language of the Economist is 
as follows: 

“The late debate on the Indian Revenue may be taken to have 
settled conclusively several points of importance, which it was very 
desirable to have cleared up. Any idea of altering the standard of 
value in India may now be considered as definitely abandoned, since 
no one in the whole course of the debate supported any of the 
schemes which have been under the consideration of the Indian 
Government.” 

The Lconomzst quotes, with approval, the following from the June 
number of this Magazine: 

“If England will not tamper with the coinage laws of India, but 
will still leave the mints of that great dependency open to silver, 
and permit the Eastern absorption of silver to have its natural 
play, the full value of that metal (relatively to commodities) will 
certainly be maintained.” 
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ALTERATION OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


SUPREME COURT OF IOWA, JUNE, 1879. 


Knoxville National Bank vs. Clark 


A promissory note was executed and delivered with a blank space preceding the 
amount and blank as to the place of payment. The note was afterward fraudulently 
raised in amount by writing in the space preceding the amount and a place of pay- 
ment was also inserted, the alterations being imperceptible on ordinary scrutiny. 
Plaintiff purchased the note so altered of a stranger for value and before maturity. 
Held, that the maker was not liable on the note, 


Action on a promissory note against the maker by the indorsee thereof. 
Defense that the note had been fraudulently altered. The jury rendered a 
verdict for the plaintiff and defendant appealed. 


SEEVERS, J. When the note was presented to the defendant and executed 
by him, it contained blank spaces, and was as follows: 
$ 10,00 FRANKLIN, March 16, 1877. 
Six months after date I promise to pay to the order of C. H. Huff 
ten dollars, at the Bank of Value received with interest at 


ten per cent, per annum. 
Witness. JOHN CLARK. 


When the note was assigned to the plaintiff, it was in all respects like the 
foregoing, except that ‘‘one hundred and” had been written before ‘‘ten,” 
and the figure 1 written after the dollar mark, so that it appeared to be a 
note for $110. The words ‘‘ Knoxville National,” had been written in the 
blank which preceded ‘‘ bank,” and ‘‘ Knoxville, Iowa,” in the blank follow- 
ing the word ‘‘of.” The bank had no knowledge of these alterations, and 
there was nothing on the face of the note tending to show them. It was 
assigned to the bank by a person purporting to be the payee thereof. About 
a year previous to this transaction, the plaintiff had purchased negotiable paper 
of C. H. Huff, executed by the citizens of Marion county, which had been 
paid without question. Before signing the note the defendant asked the per- 
sons to whom it was delivered why they did not fill up the blanks so as to 
make it payable at one of the Knoxville banks. The reply was, they did not 
wish to do so, because an agent of the payee would come around and collect 
the note when it became due. The sole question is, whether, under the facts 
above stated, the plaintiff is entitled to recover. 

There is a class of cases holding that the payee has authority to fill a blank 
in a promissory note, left for the purpose of designating the place of payment. 
Redlick vs. Doll, 54 N. Y. 234; S. C., 13 Am. Rep. 573. And there is 
another class which holds where a negotiable promissory note is intrusted to 
another, for use, that there exists an implied authority to fill blanks therein. 
In the note in the present case, the blank for the amount was partly filled, 
and the serious question is, whether the maker is responsible for an unauthor- 
ized alteration or addition thereto. As to this question there is a conflict in 
the authorities. The case of Young vs. Grote, 4 Bing. 253, was decided in 
England in 1827. The facts were, that the plaintiff signed some blank checks 
and left them with his wife, with directions to have the same filled up as his 
business might require during his absence. Mrs. Young delivered one of the 
checks to her husband’s clerk, and directed him to fill it up for fifty pounds 
and some shillings. This he did in her presence, and she desired him to get 
it cashed. Before doing so the clerk, without authority, altered the check by 
Writing “three hundred and” before ‘‘ fifty,” so that the check, on its face, 
was for three hundred and fifty pounds and some shillings, and such amount 
was paid by the banker. The action was between him and Young, his cus- 
tomer, It was held the latter was liable for the amount so paid, on the 
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ground that the plaintiff had been negligent in so drawing the check as to 
allow the alterations to be made without discovery. It is not too strong an 
expression to say that this decision has been doubted and shaken as an authority 
by more than one subsequent decision of the English courts. Especially is this 
so as to the ground upon which the ruling is based. The most recent case to 
our knowledge is that of Baxendale vs. Bennett, decided by the English court 
of appeal. It will be found in the Adbany Law Journal, vol. 19, No. 19, p. 
372. The facts were, the defendant, at the request of Holmes, accepted a 
draft as an accommodation bill at a time when a drawer’s name was not 
signed thereto, and sent it to Holmes, who, however, returned it to the 
defendant. At this time it had no drawer’s name thereto. The defendant 
put it in an unlocked desk in his chambers, from whence it was taken by some 
unknown person, and came into the hands of the plaintiff as a dona fide holder 
for value. At this time the name of one Cariright was signed to the draft as 
drawer. The lower court found the bill had been stolen and was a forgery, 
but was of the opinion the defendant had, by his negligence, led to the bill 
being put into circulation, and, as the plaintiff was an indorsee for value, he 
was entitled to recover. But on appeal it was held otherwise, and that the 
negligence of the defendant would not justify a recovery. This case is in direct 
conflict with Young vs. Grote, as to the question of negligence, and it was said 
the last-named case must be regarded as shaken as authority, by what is said 
in Bank of Ireland vs. Evans’ Charity Trustees, 5 H. of L. Cases, 389. 

The case of Worrall vs. Gheen, 39 Penn. St. 388, is identical with the case 
at bar, except as hereafter indicated. ‘‘The fraud was so well executed that 
the appearance of the note was not such as to excite the suspicions of a man 
in ordinary business. On inspection a difference in the color of the ink with 
which the words ‘one hundred and’ were written, may be perceived.” The italics 
are ours, and indicate the only distinction between the two cases. This, how- 
ever, is a distinction without a difference, because the alteration was not such 
as to excite the suspicion of a man of ordinary business capacity. Such dis- 
tinction is not alluded to by the court. Young vs. Grote, however, is, and it 
is doubted. The fact that there was a partly filled blank in which the addi- 
tional amount could be written, was held to make no difference, and it was 
said: ‘*This fact shows carelessness, but it was not the carelessness of the 
indorser, but the forgery of the maker, that was the proximate cause that 
misled the holder” There is no material difference in the facts between the 
case just cited and Garrard vs. Haddan, 67 Penn. St. 82; S. C., 5 Am. Rep. 
412. In this case Young vs. Grote is followed, and Worrall vs. Gheen distin- 
guished, because it was a case of ‘‘ perceptible alteration,” and yet, as we have 
said, the ruling was not placed on the latter ground by the judges who at 
that time composed the court. Zimmerman vs. Rote, 75 Penn. St. 188, and 
Brown vs. Reed, 79 id. 370 are substantially alike. In one case the alteration 
consisted in cutting off a separate agreement written on one end of the paper 
on which the note was written, and in the other, the paper on which the 
maker supposed an agreement was written, was so divided by cutting as to 
leave a negotiable promissory note. There was a recovery in both cases. They 
are not identical with the case at bar, and we are not prepared to say they 
may not be sustained upon some principle not applicable to it. 

The facts in Cornell vs. Nebeker, 58 Ind. 425, are like those in Zimmerman 
vs. ote, and the decision is based thereon. No independent reasons are 
given, except that ‘‘public policy demands such a line of judicial decision as 
will tend to give confidence” in negotiable paper, ‘‘ by securing the rights of 
the dona fide holder.” Harvey vs. Smith, 55 Ill. 224, is based on Young vs. 
Grote, Leach vs. Nichols, id. 274, and Subel vs. Vaughan, 79 Ul. 257, are not 
applicable. In Yocum vs. Smith, 63 Ill. 321, the plaintiff notified the defend- 
ant of the amount of the altered note when it became due. He made no 
objection thereto until a suit was threatened some time afterward. The case 
possibly may be supported on the ground of a ratification. It is true it is not 
so placed. Neither the facts nor the points determined in Capital Bank vs. 
Armstrong, 62 Mo. 59, and /ron Mountain Bank vs. Murdock, id. 70, are such 
as to make them authorities in the case at bar. In Vesher vs. Webster, 8 Cal. 
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109, the note, when executed, was complete in all respects, except a blank 
for the rate of interest. This was afterward filled. All the court say is that 
‘to fill a blank in a note is not an alteration.” In Joseph vs. National Bank, 
17 Kans. 256, the note, when indorsed, contained a blank for the amount. 
It was agreed this should be filled with $400. Instead of this $800 was 
written therein. This was a mere excess of authority. We have alluded to 
the principal authorities, cited by counsel for the appellee, except two or more 
decisions of this court, which will be referred to hereafter. On the other 
hand, Wade vs. Whittington, 1 Allen 561, and Greenfield Savings Bank vs. 
Stowell, 123 Mass. 196, are on all fours with the case at bar, and it was there 
held the alteration rendered the notes void. The same ruling on the same 
state of facts was made in Holmes vs. Trumper, 22. Mich. 427; S. C., 7 Am. 
Rep. 661. See, also, Bradley vs. Holmes, 37 Mich. 1. In principle there is 
no distinction between the foregoing and Bruce vs. Westcott, 3 Barb. 374. It 
was held in Woodworth vs. Bank of America, 19 Johns. 391, that the addi- 
tion of words designating a place of payment discharged an indorser. We 
infer, however, the addition was written on the margin of the note, and not 
in an unfilled or partly filled blank. The same ruling was made in Mazro & 
Green vs. Fuller & Patterson, 24 Wend. 374. In this case the additional 
words were written at the end of the note as it was when executed. The 
distinction between this case and Redlick vs. Doll, before cited, is caused by 
the character of the blank. In the latter case the word ‘‘at” immediately 
preceded the blank. The note in A/cGrath vs. Clark. 56 N. Y. 34; S. C., 
15 Am. Rep. 372, had a similar blank to that in Redlick vs. Doll. Not only 
was a place of payment written therein, but the words ‘‘with interest” added 
thereto. It was held the addition of the last words rendered the note void. 

In Goodman vs. Eastman, 4 N. H. 455, Eastman signed the note as surety 
for Hartford—the amount of the note being $20. Before it was delivered to 
the payee, Hartford so altered it that it became a note for $120. It was held 
Eastman was not liable. Here the payee was an innocent holder for value. 
In Watterman vs. Vose, 43 Me. 504, the alteration was made by the maker, 
with the knowledge of the indorsee, before the transfer. The surety was dis- 
charged. The knowledge of the indorsee was not referred to in the opinion. 

In Steel vs. Wood, 6 Wall. 80, the note, when executed, contained ‘‘ Septem- 
ber” without more as its date. This was stricken out, and ‘*October 11” 
inserted. The alteration was apparent on the face of the note. Swayne, J., 
states the point to be decided as follows: ‘‘The state of the case relieves us 
from the necessity of considering upon whom rested the burden of proof; 
the nature of the presumption arising from the alteration apparent on the face 
of the paper, and whether the insertion of a day in a blank, left after the 
month, exonerates the maker who has not assented to it.” It was held there 
could not be a recovery on the note. In Azgle vs. VN. W. M. Ins. Co., 92 
U. S. 330, Clifford, J., says: ‘‘That where a party to a negotiable instrument 
intrusted it to another for use as such, with blanks not filled up,” there exists 
an implied authority to fill up the blanks, but that such authority ‘*would not 
authorize the person intrusted with the instrument to vary or alter the material 
terms of the instrument, by erasing what was written or printed as part of 
the same, nor to pervert the scope and meaning of the same by filling the 
blanks with stipulations repugnant to what was plainly and clearly expressed in 
the instrument before it was delivered.” 

It is insisted by the appellee that this court, in 7rustees vs. Hill, 12 lowa 
462; McDonald vs. The Muscatine Nat. Bank, 27 id. 319, and Rambolt vs, 
Eddy, 34 id. 440; S. C., 11 Am. Rep. 152, has determined the question under 
consideration in accord with the ruling below. In the first case authority was 
given to fill the blank left for the amount. A greater sum than had been 
agreed was inserted. This was a mere excess of authority. In the second 
case the court found the blank instrument had been delivered for some /urfose, 
and that the filling the blank, so as to make a promissory note, was a gross 
fraud. The maker was held liable. The court negatively, at least, concluded 
a forgery had not been committed. The case, therefore, is not authority in the 
case at bar, as it is agreed on all hands, the alteration in the present c»se was 
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a forgery. In this last case ‘*ten per cent. interest” was ‘‘written in a blank 
left in the note when executed.” This case may possibly be supported on the 
ground that there existed an implied authority to fill the blank, or on the 
ground it is put in the opinion. It is there said: ‘‘Since the defendant, by 
executing a note and delivering it with a blank in it for the insertion of the 
interest and thereby placing it in the power of the payee to do a wrong, as 
between him and the plaintiff, a doza fide purchaser for value, he ought to suffer 
the loss therefrom.” This case cannot be regarded as authority in the case at 
bar, because in that case the blank was wholly unfilled. The question under 
consideration must be regarded as an open one in this State. The authorities 
cited by the appellee, and the whole doctrine on that side, rests on Young vs. 
Grote as its foundation stone. Ever since that decision has been made, there 
has been an apparent struggle to find some solid foundation upon which it 
could rest. In casting about for some principle on which it could be based, 
several have at various times been suggested. They are: 

I. That the plaintiff owed a duty to his banker, and their peculiar relations 
justified the court in sustaining the payment made by the banker. 

II. The fact that the check was written by the plaintiffs clerk, and intrusted 
to him to draw the money, and by whom the alteration was made, justified the 
decision. We are not called upon to either affirm or deny the sufficiency of 
either of the foregoing reasons. 

III. That‘ the plaintiff was estopped from showing the truth. But this has 
been exploded in both England and in this country. The plaintiff had not done 
or omitted to do any thing upon which an estoppel could be based. Unless 
he owed a duty to the banker, and that is not applicable to the case at 
bar. Besides what has been said, it may be remarked the decision was not 
placed on the ground the plaintiff was estopped. 

IV. Negligence of the drawer of the check in leaving a blank partly filled. 
On this ground the court proceeded, and the decision is based on the rea- 
soning of the civil lawyers. But could it be anticipated that such negligence 
would cause another to commit a crime, and can it be said a person is 
negligent who does not anticipate and provide against a thousand ways 
through or by which crime is committed? Is it not requiring of the ordinary 
business man more diligence than can be maintained on principle, or is practi- 
cable if he is required to so protect and guard his business transactions that he 
cannot be held liable for the criminal acts of another? If so, why should not 
the negligence of the owner of goods which are stolen excuse the dona fide 
purchaser? Can it be fairly said that the negligence of the drawer of the 
check, or maker of the note, was the proximate cause of loss to the holder? 
It seems to us the proximate cause of the loss is the forgery, and this the 
maker had no reason to anticipate. 

V. In some of the cases following Young vs. Grote, the rule has been 
revoked, that where one or two innocent persons must suffer by the wrongful 
act of another, he must suffer who placed it in the power of such third 
person to do the wrong. It occurs to us such rule can have no application to 
this class of cases. It has never, we think, been carried to the extent of mak- 
ing one person civilly liable for the crime of another, and on principle we 
think it cannot be. As far as courts have gone in this direction, is to make 
one person civilly liable for the fraudulent acts of another, whereby some third 
person has sustained a loss—the fraud being made possible by the acts and 
conduct or negligence of the person charged. Douglass vs. Matting, 29 Iowa 
428; S. C., 4 Am. Rep. 238, is of this character. 

Lastly, it has been said the free interchange of negotiable paper requires 
the establishment of the rule adopted by the court below. At the present day 

negotiable paper is not ordinarily freely received from unknown persons.  For- 
geries, however, are not confined to such. But the necessities of trade and 
commerce do not require the law to be so construed as to compel a person to 
perform a contract he never made, and which it is proposed to fasten on him, 
because some one has committed a forgery or other crime. It should be borne 
in mind that much negotiable paper is executed by parties who have not in 
any just sense ordinary business capacity. Relying on this fact, advantages are 
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taken which courts are asked to sustain, because of the rules long established 
for the protection of good faith holders of negotiable paper. We can but 
think courts have gone as far in this direction as can be safely done. We are 
not prepared to say any steps backward should be taken, but no such advance 
should be taken as to validate such paper as that in the case at bar. The 
interests of legitimate trade do not require that this should be done, 

Believing the weight of modern authority is opposed to the rule adopted 
by the District Court, and that upon principle it cannot be sustained, the judg- 
ment must be Reversed. 


TAXATION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The American Bankers’ Association has recently published some papers and 
correspondence as to the law of March 1, 1879, exempting Savings deposits 
from Federal taxation. The efforts for further relief are being actively prose- 
cuted. The subjoined letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows 
how far the relief from taxation extends under the new law: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, ) 
WASHINGTON, May 17th, 1879. ‘ 

GEORGE MARSLAND, Esq., Ass’t. Sec. A. B. Association, New York City: 

Sir :—In your letter of 6th inst. you proposed the following questions relative 
to the Internal Revenue Act of March 1, 1879, which, in Section 22, confers 
certain privileges of exemption from the bank deposit tax upon Savings institu- 
tions *‘doing no other business than receiving and loaning or investing Savings 
deposits,” viz. : 

Ist. Have any regulations been prepared by the Department for the guidance 
of the banks in making their returns in addition to those in blank forms 106 A 
and 106 B? 

2d. Can the privileges of exemption under the new law be claimed by such 
Savings banks as have a capital stock which is loaned or otherwise used in the 
ordinary business of the respective institutions? 

3d. Can the said privileges be claimed by such institutions as are commonly 
called Savings banks, though they discount commercial paper, make call loans, 
receive deposits subject to check at sight, and carry on, generally, a business 
like the ordinary business of commercial banks? 

Ist. In reply to your first question, you are informed that, as to Savings 
banks, no general instructions other than those on forms 106 A and 106 B have 
been issued which have construed Section 22 of the Act of March Ist, 1879. 

2d. In reply to your second question, you are informed that, in the opinion 
of this office, the privileges of exemption under Section 3,408, R. S., as 
amended by said sectidn 22, cannot be extended to any banks doing any other 
banking business than receiving and loaning or investing Savings deposits, and 
that, therefore, such privileges cannot be enjoyed by a Savings bank having a 
capital stock when such capital stock is loaned or otherwise used in the ordi- 
nary business of the bank. 

3d, That inasmuch as the law requires that the bank entitled to exemption 
shall not only be known as a provident institution, but also requires that it 
shall do no other business than receiving and loaning or investing Savings 
deposits, such institutions as receive commercial deposits or deposits subject to 
check at sight, discount commercial paper, make call loans, or carry on, gener- 
ally, a business like the ordinary business of commercial banks, are not entitled 
to the privileges of exemption named therein.—Very respectfully, 

( Signed ) GREEN B. RAuM, 
Commissioner. 


It is announced that a full report on the agitation for the repeal of bank tax- 
ation will be prepared for the Annual Convention of the Association in August. 
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NOTES TO PRECEDING TABLES. 


Prepared at the Treasury Department, July 1, 1879. 


Note 1.—The annual-interest charge is computed upon the amount of outstanding principal 
at the close of the fiscal year, and is exclusive of interest-charge on Pacific-Railway bonds. 

Norte 2.—The statement of population for 1860 and 1870 is by enumeration, and for other 
years from estimates prepared CG Professor E. B. Elliott, of this Dupenaent. 

Nore 3.—The figures for july 1, 1879, are made up assuming pending funding operations 
to have been completed, A slight revision of them may be necessary hereafter. 

Note 4.—The Temporary Loan, per Act of July 11, 1862, is included in the four-per-cents 
from 1862 to 1868, inclusive, with the exception of the amount outstanding for August 31, 136s, 
this being the date at which the public debt reached its highest point. ‘This loan bore interest 
from four per cent. to six per cent., and was redeemable on ten-days’ notice after thirty days, 
but being constantly changing, it has been considered more equitable to include the whole 
amount outstanding as bearing four per cent. interest on an average for the year. 


Nore 5.—The amount of State and National-bank circulation is compiled from the reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency at the nearest dates obtainable to the end of each fiscal year; 
the other amounts are taken from the official printed reports of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

Nore 6.—The one and two-year notes of 1863, and the compound-interest notes, though hav- 
ing a legal-tender quality for their face-values, were in fact interest-bearing securities, payable at 
certain times, as stated on the notes. They entered into circulation for but a few days, if at all, 
and, since maturity, those presented have been converted into other interest-bearing bonds, or 
paid for in cash, interest included. 

Nore 7.—The amount of fractional silver in circulation in 1860, 1861, and 1862, cannot be 
stated. The amounts stated for 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879, are the amounts coined and issued 
since January, 1876. ‘To these amounts should be added the amount of silver previously coined 
which has come into circulation. 


————— 


THE PROFIT UPON NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


The statement prepared by the Comptroller for the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, and 
published in our July number, showed that the National banks now in existence 
are entitled to receive upon their present capital, under section 5171 of the 
Revised Statutes, $ 389,372,916 of circulating notes, while the amount issued 
is only $313,045,346. The banks already in operation are therefore entitled to 
receive, upon the deposit of the necessary amount of United States bonds, 
$ 76,327,570 of additional circulation. In other words, they can increase their 
circulation one-fifth, if at any time profit can be made by an additional issue. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has prepared a statement which shows that 
the gross amount of interest received by the National banks upon bonds depos- 
ited as security for circulation was, on July 1, $16,912,736. If from this 
amount be deducted 10 per cent. ( $ 1,691,273), which is the interest upon that 
portion of the bonds on which the banks receive no circulation, and also the 
I per cent. tax upon circulation ( $ 3,188,298, or a total of $4,879,564) there 
will remain $ 12,033,172, which was the net amount of interest received by the 
banks upon go per cent. of the bonds deposited as security for their circulating 
notes. The National banks now hold about $20,000,000 of ten-forty bonds. 
If these are converted into 4 per cents the net amount of interest received by 
the banks on the 1st of August will be $11,776,207. If all of the bonds held 
by the National banks are converted into 4 per cents and the same deductions 
made as before, the net amount of interest received by the National banks 
ya the go per cent. of bonds upon which circulation is issued will be 

» 564,875. ; 

% the a capital of the National banks was loaned upon commercial 
paper or bonds and mortgages at 8 per cent. it would yield $ 29,892,051 
interest annually. The net income derived by the National banks from United 
States bonds at 4 per cent., and from the loan of the circulation issued upon 
these bonds at 8 per cent., would leave a difference of $6,520,567 as the 
profit upon circulation, which is equal to 14%; per cent. on the capital invested. 


The following statement presents the details which show this result: 


The amount of National-bank notes outstanding July 1, 1879, was $329,691,697. 
The amount of U. S. bonds required to be deposited in the Treasury to secure 
this amount of circulation is $ 366,324,150. 
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The interest at 8 per cent. per annum on the loanable amount of cir- 

culation, which, after providing for the 5-per.cent. redemption fund, 

is $ 313,207,112, is $ 25,056,566 
The interest at 4 per cent. per annum on the bonds required to secure 

ie CNN Ws ch scdcacs ce kdianwscaies assnnsmsasscasauesee coos.  14;652,066 


Total income to the banks from their bonds and loanable circulation 39,709,535 
Deduct 1 per cent. of the circulation for the annual U. S. tax thereon. 3,296,917 


Net income upon capital employed, if in National banks $ 36,412,618 


The capital necessary to purchase the bonds required to secure the cir- 
culation, which is $ 373,650,633 (4 per cent. bonds being quoted at 
a premium of 2 per cent.), loaned at 8 per cent. per annum would 


produce 29,892,051 


Difference representing the profit derived by the National banks from 
their circulation, if the whole amount available for use be loaned 
continually throughout the year....... Cocececccscvesccccccccoccces $ 6,520,567 


This difference or profit on circulation is equal to 174 per cent. on the 
$ 373,650,633 capital invested. 
If the market rate for loans is 6 per cent., the result of the computation 
shows the following : 
The interest at six per cent. per annum on the loanable amount of cir- 
culation, which, after providing for the five-per-cent. redemption 
fund is $313,207,112 is $ 18,792,427 
The interest at four per cent. per annum on the bonds required to 
secure the circulation is 14,652,966 


Total income to the banks from their bonds and loanable circulation 33,445,302 
Deduct one per cent. of the circulation for the annual U.S. tax thereon. 3,296,917 


Net income upon capital employed, if in National banks aeeae sae $ 30,148,476 
The capital necessary to purchase the bonds required to secure the circu- 

lation, which is $ 373,650,633 (four per cent. bonds being quoted at 

a premium of two per cent.) loaned at six per cent per annum, 

would produce 22,419,938 


Difference, representing the profit derived by the National banks from 
their circulation if the whole amount available for use be loaned 
continually throughout the year $7,729,438 


_This difference or profit on circulation is equal to 2;$5 per cent. on the 
$373,650,633 capital invested. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————S— 


ABUSES IN INDIA. 


In the British House of Commons, June 12, Mr. J. K. Cross stated 
that the Indian Government employed, in connection with public 
works, eleven hundred British civil engineers, with salaries averag- 
ing £600, or $3,000, and that in this way the charges for supervis- 
ing the works were swollen to twenty-three per cent. of their total 
cost. Mr. Fawcett had already stated that the superfluity of 
engineers was so great that many of them had absolutely nothing 
todo. They all get retiring pensions after a certain term of ser- 
vice. India will not be able to bear such drains much longer. 
These civil engineers and other India officials have very naturally 
desired to increase their emoluments by limiting the coinage of the 
8g in which they are paid and thereby giving them an artificial 
value. . 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Treatise on the Law of Negotiable (nstruments. By JOHN W. DANIEL, of 
the Lynchburg ( Va.) Bar. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 771 and 84o 
New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1879. ; 

The first edition of this work was published in April, 1876. Its very grea 
merits were soon recognized, and its reputation is now firmly established as 
perhaps the best American treatise on the subject to which it relates, The 
call for it has been so large that the first edition was exhausted in a short 
time. The second edition has been awaited for more than a year. It con- 
tains one hundred and four pages of new matter, and citations of over a thous- 
and cases not adduced in the first edition. All important adjudications of the 
English and American courts since the spring of 1876 are collected, so that the 
present edition is, in the language of the author, ‘‘a faithful record of the 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, as it is now interpreted and practiced.” 

The style of the work is so perspicuous that it will have a wide circulation 
outside of the legal profession. Bankers and commercial men will find it a 
most useful book to refer to. Upon the subject of bank checks especially, it 
is recognized as an authority of the highest value. 


A Treatise on the Law Relating to Banks and Banking. By JouN T. Morse, 
Jr., of the Suffolk Bar, Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 691. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1879. 

The general characteristics of this treatise (of which the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1870) are well known to bankers, by whom it is highly approved. 
Comparing the present edition with the first, about four hundred new cases are 
cited and commented upon, The addition to the number of pages is, however, 
only one-fifth, as special pains have been taken to condense the text. On 
that point the author now observes : 

‘A still greater amount of compression would have improved the book even 
more in the opinion of the professional man. But it purports to be a treatise, 
not a mere collection of authorities; and it has also been extensively used 
among business men engaged in banking, who require a somewhat fuller 
elucidation of rules and principles than would suffice for the lawyer. For these 
reasons I have felt justified in employing greater elaboration than would have 
been proper in a book intended only for legal reference.” 


The subjects treated comprise: definitions; the franchise and power there- 
under ; depositors and customers; powers, duties, and liabilities of officers and 
agents ; official bonds; checks; collection; usages and customs ; bank bills or 
notes; shareholders; rights of action against banks ; evidence ; national banks, 
etc. 3 
As a manual to the banker or bank officer, this treatise is exceedingly valu 
able. It is an instructor in those principles which underlie the business trans- 
actions of every day, and in the cases of doubt and dispute which so frequent: 
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ly arise, it may be consulted with benefit by the experienced cashier as well as 
by one to whom banking is a new vocation. There are few who would fail 
to profit by the careful study of this excellent work, 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. GUARANTEE OF IRREGULAR INDORSEMENTS. 


A check is presented for payment which reads, ‘‘Pay to Thomas Brown, or 
order, etc.,”” and is endorsed as follows : 


Pay Henry Smith, or order: 
Thomas Brown. 
Henry Smith, by Jones. 


And is forwarded to a correspondent with the usual indorsement of the bank 
forwarding the same. Now the question arises, whether the drawee (a bank, 
of course ) would have the legal right to refuse payment of the check, because 
of the indorsement of ‘‘ Henry Smith, dy Fones”? Could not the bank require 
a guarantee of this indorsement, or the authority of Jones for the indorsement 
to follow the check? 

RepLy.—As this question is stated we understand that the check, when 
presented to the drawee bank, bears under the indorsement ‘ Henry Smith, 
by Jones” the indorsement of the bank forwarding it for collection. As 
explained in the last April number, p. 817, in reference to a similar inquiry, 
this indorsement is equivalent to a special guarantee, by the forwarding bank, 
of the authority of Jones, and, assuming that the drawee has a strict legal 
right to demand any guarantee, the indorsement is sufficient for all purposes. 
If Jones has authority to sign the name of Smith, the check, by force of his 
indorsement, becomes payable to bearer, and the legal position of the parties, 
when a check so indorsed is presented for payment to the drawee by a 
bearer, we believe to be this: The drawee has undertaken to pay its cus- 
tomers’ checks according to the law merchant, but is liable to him alone for 
any breach of this undertaking. A check payable to order is authority to 
the bank only to pay it to the payee, or to any person who becomes holder 
by a genuine indorsement ; and if there be a genuine indorsement in blank, 
this is authority thereafterward to pay to any person who seems to be the 
holder. Upon the presentation of such a check the bank must decide, undei 
peril of becoming liable to its customer for a refusal to pay, whether it will 
pay or not. It, accordingly, has a reasonable time to become satisfied as to 
the genuineness and validity of the indorsements (which, of course, must 
depend for its length upon the circumstances of each particular case) before 
it can be held liable for such refusal. How far it is the duty of the bank 
to take an active part in such an inquiry is perhaps uncertain, though the 
better opinion is that it cannot be compelled to take any trouble for such 
purpose. As a matter of practice the universal custom of banks is, in cases 
of doubt, to require the bearer of the check to bring satisfactory evidence of 
the genuineness and validity of the indorsements. And, as the bank is not 

II 
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liable to the check holder, the latter, for the sake of obtaining payment, is 
generally willing to furnish the necessary evidence, or to indorse the check as 
he is frequently required to do, in the same manner as he procures himself to be 
identified to the satisfaction of the paying teller, In strictness of law, however, 
the drawee has no right to demand an indorsement or a special guarantee by 
the bearer in such cases; and, when it pays the check on such indorsement or 
special guarantee, without being satisfied as to the indorsements, it has done 
what it was not obliged to do, and must look to the indorser or guarantor 
for indemnity in case the indorsements prove invalid. We explained, in the 
reply referred to, how the practice of giving special guarantees has grown up, 
We think the proper position of the drawee in such cases would be this, 
viz., to say to the bearer, ‘‘These indorsements are irregular on their face, 
and we cannot take the risk of paying the check until you have furnished 
us evidence of their validity ;” and then, if satisfied of the responsibility of 
the bearer, ‘‘but we will pay if you will guarantee us, by your indorsement, 
against loss in case the indorsements prove invalid.” 


II. ERRONEOUS INDORSEMENTS. 


A B draws check on a bank in the country to order of C D,—C D in city 
indorses ‘*For deposit only to my credit.” His city bank indorses, ‘* Please 
remit me, E F.” Query, Is it correct for the country bank to remit to city 
bank E F? 

I think C D literally says to country bank ‘‘ Deposit this in your bank for 
me,” and if the country bank pays city bank, it is responsible to C D if the city 
bank should fail. Why don’t the city customer say, ‘‘ Pay city bank or order?” 


REPLY.—The indorsement upon a check is addressed to the drawee, and in 
this case there is clearly no authority to pay it to the city bank E F. The 
proper indorsement would be, ‘‘ Pay to the order of E F.” This particular 
form of carelessness is by no means rare among business men who ought to 
know better, and it should not be allowed to pass through a bank without 
correction. 


III. DUPLICATE PENSION CHECKS, 


Why is it that U. S. Pension Agents refuse to issue duplicates until six 
months have elapsed? Recently I mailed a letter containing five drafts, which 
failed to reach its destination and was undoubtedly stolen. Upon application 
all the parties promptly sent us duplicates, except the Pension Agent at Knox- 
ville, who says, ‘‘a duplicate check cannot issue till stx months from date of 
original.” 


RePpLy.—The law regulating the issue of duplicate pension checks is found 
in Sec. 4770, U. S. Revised Statutes, and is as follows: 


“In place of original checks issued for pensions when lost, stolen, or destroyed, 
disbursing officers and agents of the United States are authorized, after expiration 
of six months from the date of such checks, to issue duplicate checks, and the 
treasurer, assistant treasurers, and designated depositaries of the United States are 
directed to pay such checks, drawn in pursuance of law by such officers or agents, 
upon notice and proof of the loss of the original checks, under such regulations in 
regard to their issue and payment, and upon the execution of such bonds, with 
sureties, to indemnify the United States, as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe. But this section shall not apply to =ny check exceeding in amount che sum 
of five hundred dollars,” . 
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RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the twelfth annual number of the J/anual of Railroads of the United 
States by H. V. & H. W. Poor, just issued, we take some encouraging statistics 
of the condition of the railway interests of this country. For the first time 
since 1873, an improvement in aggregate earnings is shown. The gross earn- 
ings of all our railroads for last year were $ 490,103,361 as compared with 
$ 472,909,272 for the previous year, a gain of $17,194,089, or three and a half 
per cent. In view of the rates of transportation, this is a very satisfactory 
report, and shows that the industries of the country have been steadily improv- 
ing. During 1878, the miles of railroad built were 2,694, an increase of 355 
miles as compared with 1877. The total number of miles now in operation 
is 81,841. From the introduction to this work we take the following summary : 

“In our present number we are able, for the first time for several years, 
to report a very decided recovery of the railway interest of the country from 
its recent exceedingly depressed condition. During the year ending December 
31, 1878, 2,694 miles of new line were opened, the total mileage in opera- 
tion in the United States at that date being 81,841 miles. The construction 
of these routes has again been entered upon with renewed activity and spirit, 
and is likely to continue. As not one-half of our public domain is yet occupied, 
it is fair to assume that not one-half of our future railroad mileage has been 
built. Its construction will proceed rapidly till we have a mileage exceeding 
twice its present extent. It is certain to keep pace, for a long time, in the 
older States, with the increase of their population, and of their commercial and 
industrial development. In the new States and territories the progress of our 
railroads keeps pace with that of our people, supplying the avenues through 
which new lands are reached and their products sent to market. 

“Another favorable feature connected with our railroads is the reorganiza- 
tion of the affairs of great numbers of those that had become pecuniarily 
embarrassed. Their reorganization has, as a rule, been upon a plan or scheme 
to reduce their interest-bearing securities to a sum the interest on which could 
in all probability be met by the accruing incomes, leaving dividends on com- 
mon or preferred stock to be paid as earned. Such an arrangement will have 
the advantage to place these enterprises upon a firm and stable foundation, and 
will help to give a market value to their securities somewhat in ratio to their 
actual value. The reorganization of our railroads cannot fail to exert a most 
salutary influence upon the general business interests of the country. 

‘There have been constructed in the United States since the great crash in 
1873, and within a period of five years, 11,563 miles of railroad. In the same 
time the increase of population in the country has equalled fully 7,000,000. 
The greater part of this increase has been in the extreme Western and in the 
mining States and territories. A corresponding demand has been created for 
the products of manufacturing and commercial industries of the Eastern States. 
Labor is, in fact, more productive in the new States and territories, than in the 
older States. With the general recovery witnessed on every hand, and with an 
enormous balance of trade with foreign countries in our favor, there is every 
reason to believe that the country, and particularly its railroads, are entering 
upon a career of unwonted prosperity. During the recent long-continued 
depression the means for a lucrative traffic for our railroads for the future have, 
strange as it may seem, been created. A most encouraging feature is their 
rapid construction through the territories, surpassingly rich in the precious 
metals. Every mile constructed adds to the traffic of those already in operation. 
It seems probable that within a little more than a year another railroad—the 
Southern Pacific—will be constructed across the continent, and that the Northern 
Pacific will soon be able to reach the base of the Rocky Mountains, opening 
the newly-discovered deposits of the precious metals in that quarter, as well as 
a vast and fertile extent of public lands.” 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE DISBURSEMENT OF SILVER.—The Secretary of the Treasury issued on 
July 17th the order below: 


The Hon, JAMEs GILFILLAN, Zveasurer of the United States. 


Str: You are hereby authorized and directed to pay out on public obliga- 
tions and on advances to disbursing officers standard silver dollars, the same 
as other coin or lawful money of the United States. For your information 
and guidance I inclose herewith a copy of a circular on the same subject this 
day addressed to each National bank depository.—Very respectfully, 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


The following is the text of the circular referred to: 


Sir: You are hereby authorized and directed to pay out on public obliga- 
tions and on advances to disbursing officers standard silver dollars, the same as 
other coin or lawful money of the United States, a full supply of such dollars 
being now in the Treasury. To secure your bank a full supply for such pur- 
pose, the Treasurer of the United States, upon receipt from you of a certifi- 
cate stating that the sum of $500 or any multiple thereof has been credited 
to his account, will send you, free of charges for transportation, a like amount 
of standard silver dollars. Very respectfully, JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 

It was announced on July 20th that the Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
to discontinue the payment of express charges upon subsidiary silver coin to 
the banks when ordered by them in exchange for other currency. 


DIvIDENDs.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared, during July, divi- 
dends payable to the creditors of National banks, as follows: 


Per ct. Total di 


July 5, Washington County National Bank, Greenwich, N.Y. 5 100 
« 9, Commercial National, Saratoga Springs, N. Y ¢ ° 60 
« 19, Third National Bank, Chicago, Ill ‘ ‘ go 
« 21, First National Bank, Allentown, Pa . 50 


A New FirmM.—The house of Watson, LaGrange & Gibson, No. 60 Wal! 
Steet, this city, and No. 426 California Street, San Francisco, has just been 
established. 

The firm is composed of T. L. Watson, of the banking house of Hatch & 
Watson, of Bridgeport, Conn., who is personally familiar with tke mining 
regions; Gen, O. H. LaGrange, President of the Mono County Bank, Bodie, 
California, who was Superintendent of the U.S. Mint at San Francisco for 
over eight years, and George R. Gibson, of San Francisco, who has been a 
contributor to the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, and for some time past interested in 
the Western mines in connection with prominent Eastern capitalists. This firm 
will do a general banking and investment business, and by reason of the general 
interest now being taken in mining matters, will give special attention to 
furnishing late and accurate information concerning mining securities. In this 
direction, the residence at San Francisco of one of its members ( Mr. Gibson 
will give them unusual facilities. With ample means and good business ability, 
this house may be welcomed as a valuable accession to banking circles. 


HAMBURG.—The International Bank has decided on voluntary liquidation. 
The London Standard, of July 26th, says of that bank: ‘Its career since the 
financial crash, which followed the Franco-German war, has been one of un- 
broken misfortune. Its capital, amounting to $4,000,000, has been expended 
in supporting many schemes in railroads, banking, and land, most of which have 
long since collapsed. Volnntary liquidation has been long urged by the share- 
holders of the bank.”’ 
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CoNNECTICUT.—Mr. Albert F. Smith, of Norwich, who died suddenly on 
Monday, July 21st, was a citizen whose loss will be deeply felt in that city. 
In all ranks of society he was honored and respected for his fine personal 
jualities, and in every capacity he distinguished himself by great ability and 
strict business integrity. In addition to many other public honors, Mr. 
Smith was elected a director of the Second National Bank in 1868; in 1869 
he succeeded the Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, as President of the Norwich 
Lock Company, from which he resigned after a brief term of service ; in 
1872 he succeeded the late David Smith, as President of the Norwich Water 
Power Company, and also as President of the Second National Bank, both 
{ which positions he continued to hold until his decease. With the presi- 
lency of five corporations on his hands, besides the supervision of the building 
of the Laurel Hill tunnel and the improvements there, and the building of the 
viaduct for the past two years at Worcester, he had begun to break down in 
health, and but a few months ago contemplated making a European tour for 
recreation, but this much-needed step was deferred until too late. 


ILLINoIS.—The business of the late Corn Exchange National Bank has been 
merged into that of the ‘‘Corn Exchange Bank,” which, although a private 
pmk, has the handsome capital of one million dollars. The officers are 
Orson Smith, Cashier, and C. L. Hutchinson, Assistant Cashier. 


IlowA.—The Commercial National Bank of Dubuque has paid to its stocl:- 
holders since April, 1871, yearly dividends of ten per cent. (one year twelve 
er cent.) amounting to $83,806 15. It has also paid out of its surplus earn- 
ings during the same time, $18,900 premiums for Government bonds, and has 
now a surplus of $10,000; making net earnings in eight and a quarter years, 
$112,706 15, on a capital of $100,000. This record is a commendable exam- 
le of healthy banking. 


BANKERS’ LIFE ASSOCIATION.—Articles of incorporation of the ‘ Bankers’ 
Life Association” were filed at Des Moines, Iowa, on the 11th of June. On 
July Ist, the directors met in that city and completed the organization by the 
election of officers, as follows: 


President—Edward A. Temple, Cashier First National Bank, Chariton, Iowa. 

Vice-President—P, M. Casady, of Des Moines Bank. 

7reasurer—Lyman Cook, President First National Bank, Burlington, Iowa. 

Secretary—Simon Casady, of Des Moines Bank. 

Financial Director—M. S. Smalley, Cashier First National Bank, G salesburg, Ill. 

Medical Director—Dr. George Glick, President First National Bank, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Judicial Director—B. F. Elbert, Cashier First National Bank, Albia, Iowa. 

The articles of incorporation are signed by upwards of forty bankers in Iowa 
and Illinois, and indicate a new departure in co-operative Life Insurance. The 
progress of this undertaking will be watched with interest, and we hope that 
the experiment may prove to be a successful one. 





LOUISIANA.—The Louisiana Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Company, New 
Orleans, suspended on June 30th, and has gone into liquidation. It was stated 
that the bank was put inte liquidation for the protection of its creditors, and 
that, if no objection was made by the creditors to this movement, they would 
undoubtedly be paid every dollar due them, as the assets of the bank were 
far in excess of the liabilities. An examination into its affairs discloses the 
fact that the list of doubtful and bad securities amounts to § 408,674. The 
bills of exchange and notes may be scaled about fifty per cent. Some of the 
claims are likely to end in litigation. 


St. Louis. —William J]. Lewis, a prominent merchant and banker, was over- 
come by the heat at Carondelet, on July 14th, and died in twenty minutes. 
Mr. Lewis belonged to the firm of Bartholow, Lewis & Co., bankers. He 
was president of the Commercial Bank, and was one of the most active and 
influential business men in the city. 
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Missourt.—The bankers of this State held their convention at Sweet Springs, 
Saline County, on July 8th, gth, and roth, and organized under the title of 
“The Missouri Bankers Association.” The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Col. Joseph L Stephens, of the Central National Bank, Boonville ; 
Secretary, George Wilson, Jr., of the Aull Savings Bank, Lexington; Treasurer, 
John Nickerson, of the St. Louis National Bank. A Vice-President was chosen 
from each Congressional district of the State, except the first and second, which 
together have only one. The meeting is reported as having been a very inter- 
esting one, and all went away pleased with its results. About one-fourth of 
the Lanks in the State were represented and have entered into the organiza- 
tion, which gives promise of large growth by another year. An address was 
made by Col. Stephens in favor of the National banking system, and one 
against this system by Mr. Wilson, who spoke also in opposition to the issue 
of currency by the Government. There were interesting discussions and com 
paring of notes in the matter of collection paper, the handling of which has 
become troublesome and unprofitable. It was agreed that a large proportion 
of this business has grown into an aggravating nuisance. Parties who have 
any kind of paper seem to think that the banks will do their dunning with- 
out any charge unless the paper is collected. 

On the question of a repeal of the tax on bank deposits, it was agreed that 
the people are beginning to see that a reduction of capital is taking revenue 
from the State, county, and town, and many of them now listen to reason 
who would not hear it before. ; 

Ou1o,—A_ new banking firm has been established at Van Wert, which i 
composed of Dr. Charles Emerson, Col. J. M. C Marble, and Mr. W. IL. 
Pennell, under the firm name of Emerson, Marble & Co. They begin busi- 
ness with an established reputation for experience, skill, and integrity as 
bankers, and with a capital of $100,000. Mr. A. S. Burt, one of the best- 
posted and most favorably-known bankers in this part of the State, will be 
connected (as assistant cashier) with the new firm, who have leased Mr. 
Burt’s handsome banking house. 


A new banking house has also been opened at Ironton, by Mr. Halsey ( 
surr, who has been for twenty years connected with the First National Bank, 
of Ironton, and its predecessor, the Iron Bank. 

THe First CLEARING-Housk,—Besides the constitution of the English corn 
market hy Gresham, another financial reform is associated with the Grasshop- 
per, and that is that the clearing among London bankers was first and for a 
long time held there. This institution of the clearing by London bankers has 
had an enormous influence on the London market, for it has enabled an extra- 
ordinary facility and rapidity to be given to transactions and an enormous 
economy in the use of money. It is this feature of the London money market, 
the small amount of actual money with which it is worked, which distinguishes 
the London money market from others. It was in its beginning a very simple 
expedient ; that bankers, instead of paying separately, should exchange the 
checks they held against each other, and only pay once a day the balance in 
cash. This has since been greatly extended and improved, and in 1810 the 
bankers were obliged to take a clearing house for themselves in Lombard Street, 
and now they want a larger one. Upon the model of this banking institution 
the great railway clearing house has been established here, and other like es- 
tablisiments in other countries. The tickets that pass over several lines, and 
the payment for which has to be divided among the companies in various 
proportions, are thus cleared, By this means not only is a passenger in thi 
country enabled to take one ticket anywhere in these islands, but from London 
to St. Petersburg or Constantinople, or from New York to San Francisco. 
Thus, one good principle receives various developments, and institutions dissimi- 
lar in form grow from a healthy root. The connection of the Clearing house 
is held to be recorded by an entry in the ledger for 1773: ‘* Quarterly charge 
for use of Clearing room, 19 shillings 6 pence.”” Unluckily, in this grand serie 
of books, still ranging from 1731 to this day, there is a very ugly entry 1 
1751: ‘*For Brydges, for killing the buggs in the shop, £1 1 shilling.” The 
smaller animals, nevertheless, kept up the war and mastered the great bankers; 
so that in 1794 they had to pull down the house, and for a time move into 
Change Alley, beyond their back door.—London Society. 
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TRANSPORTING GOVERNMENT MONEY.— The Government collects from 
% 10,c00,000 to $12,000,000 per annum at San Francisco. Heretofore from 
$7,000,000 to $8,000,000 of the amount has been received in gold coin. 
The Government disbursements have been chiefly made in the United States 
notes. These notes are made at Washington. The result has been a large 
transportation of Government money back and forth between New York and 
San Francisco for many years, ‘This, of course, has been attended with great 
expense. In early times the coin received at the Sub-Treasurer’s office from 
the Custom House was boxed up and shipped to New York by Panama steamer. 
That was some years before the opening of the railroad across the continent. 

Subsequently the coin was shipped through the mails. Within the past ten 
years this coin has been remitted to New York in various ways. It has been 
sent East in special cars under a military escort, through the mails as third- 
class matter, and also by means of telegraphic transfers on New York through 
San Francisco banks. It is now three years since the Government sent out a 
detachment of troops to guard a large remittance of United States notes for- 
warded from New York to San Francisco. The same soldiers acted as escort for 
a return shipment of coin. Within the past year, Sub-Treasurer Sherman has 
probably sent over 12,000,000 in gold coin to New York through the mails, 
He has a large quantity of mutilated United = ites notes that ought to be sent 
East immediately, and he stands in great need of a fresh installment of these 
notes. Negotiations are now pending between the Government and Wells, Fargo 
& Co’s Express Company for the transportation of public money between New 
York and San Francisco. As we understand it, the Express Company offers 
to bring out United States notes and take back gold coin at one-fourth of 
one per cent., or $2.50 per $1,000 each way, and $10 per $1,000 for silver. 
Under the post office regulations, it costs about sixty cents per $1,000 to ship 
gold coin as third-class mail matter from this city to New York. There are 
great risks attending transportation in this way that would be avoided were the 
contract awarded to the Express Company. The Express people have been try- 
ing to get the contract for a year or more. The remittance by mail is the 
cheapest, but if the mails should happen to be robbed, it might become the 
dearest.—San Francisco Evening Bulletin, Fune 23. 

COLLECTIONS THROUGH THE PosT OFFICE IN EuRopE.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the London /:conomist, writes as follows : 

““The Chamber of Deputies passed this week the bill to authorize the Post 
Office to collect tradesmen’s bills, letters of exchange, and other accounts. The 
system has long been applied in Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, and the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs stated in the course of the session that in 
Germany, in 1876, 2,275,000 accounts amounting to 325 millions of francs were 
collected. The manner in which the business will be transacted in France is 
this: The tradesman or other person who has an account to collect first pur- 
chases a special envelope on which instructions are printed, for which 25 cen- 
times [5 cents] will be charged. He encloses in it the account to be col- 
lected, and forwards it to the postmaster of the district in which the debtor 
resides. The account is given to the postman to collect on his rounds, and if 
the money is paid the postmaster deducts, if the sum is 100f. or above (the 
maximum allowed is 500f. ), 25 centimes for himself, 25 centimes for the post- 
man, and then sends the balance on to the creditor by a Post-Office order, 
charging of course the cost of the order, which is one per cent. of the amount. 
If the sum collected is less than t1oof. the fee for the postmaster and letter 
carrier is fixed at 5 centimes per 2o0f. each; in no case can they receive more 
than 25 centimes each. The charge for the envelope is invariable at 25 cen- 
times. ‘To take two examples: for a sum of 60f. collected, the charges would 
be, 25c. ; postmaster and postman each, I5c. ; money order, 60c. ; total, rf. 
15c.; for a sum of 500f., envelope, 25c.; the two fees of 25c. each; money 
order at one per cent., 5f.; total, 5f. 75c. If the account is nat paid on pre- 
sentation the postmaster will return it by post without charge. The Post 
Office will not undertake to make protest in case of non-payment, although this 
appears to be done in Belgium, nor will it accept part payments on account. 
The system will be first applied only to the chief towns of departments, but 
will be gradually extended to all the localities having a postmaster.” 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 72.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
N. Y. City & SAN FRANCIScO..Watson, La Grange & Gibson 

IND .... Fremont....... C. J. Gilbert 

Iowa .. Conway Conway Exch, Bank (N. P. Nelson) Kountze Bros, 


Kansas, Girard . Bank of Girard National Park Bank, 
E. R. Moffet, Pr. J. L. Moffet, Cas. 


NEB.... David City .... Merch. & Fars. B’k ( Bell & Leonard) 
u ., Wahoo Saunders Co. B’k (Dickenson & Dorsey ) Kountze Bros, 


Pa 8 kn . catanees J. L. Cole National Park Bank, 


OHIO .. Halsey C. Burr & Co. 
“ me Emerson, Marble & Co, 


PENN... Bradford National Bank.. Chemical Nat’l Bank, 
R. F. Borckman, Pr., John F. Merrill, Cas. 


Wis...... Boscobel. 045.00 Ae Jo. PRM. cc:ccas ai aia Imp. & Tra. National Bank, 
« .. La Cross Holley & Borresen Drexel, Morgan & Co, 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 73-) 


NEw YORK CITY..... ... Lawrence Brothers & Co. ; removed to 31 Broad Street. 
ee Columbus..... Merchants & Mechanics’ B’k; capital increased to $ 100,000, 


InD.... Tipton........ Tipton County Bank; now owned by E. H. Shirk and E, 
H. Shirk, Jr. 


ee B. M. Webster & Co.; now B. M. Webster. 

MICH... EYONK. 6 6cccicc W. H. Freeman; now J. R. Dougherty & Co. 

MINN... Winona....... Merchants’ Nat. B’k; now Merchants’ B’k. Same officers. 

N. Y... Albany .. ..... N. Y. State National Bank; capital reduced to $250,000. 
« ,.. Gouverneur ... Charles Anthony & Co.; now Bank of Gouverneur. 

PENN... Bradford Bradford B’k, limited ; now Bradford Nat’l B. Same officers. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 73.) 


ILL.... Champaign.... D. Gardner & Co.; failed. 
InD .... Bluffton Citizen’s Bank; closed. 
® soos DOM City F. Steiner; assigned to Robert Payne and Henry Ludwig. 
Mansas. Clyde ........: J. A. Farnham ; suspended. 
La..... New Orleans .. Louisiana Savings Bank ; suspended. 
Mics .. Detroit. ia... O. F. Hall; assigned to J. B. Clarkson. 
N. Y... Prattsburgh.... G. R. R. Ainsworth ; assigned. 
PENN... Brookville William F. Clark & Son; dissolved and discontinued. 
We uaa First National Bank; closed. In hands of bank examiner. 
Me Seasie Geo. W. Williams & Co.; now Robertson, Taylor & Co. 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


* 
CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 72.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
' ; -._ { N. D. Rideout, Pr 
. Bank of Butte County. Chico ; A. H. Chapman, V.?... 
F. A. Raynolds, Pr...... J. F. Eshelman. 
. First National B’k, Leadville.< Nelson Hallock, V. P.... F. A. Raynolds, 
A, b, Ordean, A.C. 206 
- Belleville Savings Bank, { Richard Wangelin, Cas.. R. C. Hilgard. 
Belleville) R. C. Hilgard, A. C..... R. Wangelin. 
. First National Bank, Lebanon:. Wes. Lane, Cas W. V. Saltzgaber. 
: . E. H. Shirk, Pr 
. Tipton County Bank, Tipton } E. H. Shirk. i. ae. 
Western Finan’l Corporation, {| John B. Smith, Pr...... S. B. Weisiger. 
Louisville } H. M. Burford, Cas. J. B. Smith. 
State National Bank, § Chevalier Jumonville, Cas C. L. C. Dupuy. 
New Orleans { J. E. Jarreau, dAct’g Cas. C. Jumonville. 
.. Fourth National B’k, Boston... A. W. Newell, Cas F, N. Robbins. 
.. Market National B’k, « ,. Josiah Q. Bennett, Cas.. J. Brown. 
. Maverick Nat’l B’k, “~~. John J. Eddy, Cas S. Phillips. 
.. Nat. B’k Commonwealth‘‘ ., Abram T. Collier, Cas... J. J. Eddy. 
.. First Nat’] B’k, Yarmouth Port. Joshua C. Howes, Pr.... D. K. Akin. 
. State Bank, Fenton.... Louis Walton, Cas...... 
. Lumberman’s State Bank, I. M. Weston, Pr W. Weston. 
Whitehall ) Carl. A. Hammond, Cas.. I. M. Weston. 
. Farm. & Mech. B’k, Matawan... Wm. H.Hendrickson, Pr, Not Henderson. 
: J. Howard King, Pr.... F. Townsend. 
. N. Y. State National vom ., J. H. Van Antwerp, V. P. J. H. King. 
Y( D. W. Wemple, Cas .... J. H. Van Antwerp. 
.. First National Bank, Albion... Alexander Stewart, Pr... R. S. Burrows.* 
.. German Bank, Buffalo . Eugene A. Georger, Cas.. 
.. First National Bank, Lockport. J. J. Arnold, Cas 
.. National Bank of Vernon A. P. Case, Cas 
>... Traders’ Nat’l Bank, Charlotte- R. I. McDowell, Pr...... S. P. Smith. 
F sa ; § Charles B. Foote, Pr.... 
-- Commercial Bank, Cincinnati) Winiam N. King, Cas... H. Colville. 
. Farmers & Mech. B’k, Crestline C. H. D. Stewart, Cas... Edwin Booth. 


Nati : 
Pomeroy National oles t John McQuigg, 4. C.... A. F. McGown. 


PENN... Farmers’ Bank, Carlisle Thomas Paxton, Pr 
w ,, First Nat’l Bank, North East.. Joseph T. McCord, Cas.. W. A. Ensign. 
Texas.» City Bank, Dalas...cicccic cece Thos. H. Fergusson, Cas. 


* Deceased. 


————— 


CHARITABLE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—At Ningpo, China, the officials have a novel 
but very effective way of soliciting contributions to the local funds for the re- 
lief of the famine: A certain illustrious banker who put his name down with great 
liberality, but who continued to postpone the payment of his subscription, was 
eventually hauled before the prefect. In the presence of the august magistrate 
he remained for hours in the well-known attitude of Eastern respect, eating 
nothing, drinking nothing, saying nothing, and especially paying nothing. <A 
Chinese, girt with high authority, may, in course of time, lose his patience, but 
his respect for wealth and position, never. So the man of power would not 
allow the baser portion of the opulent delinquent’s person to be flagellated, but 
ordered the palms of his hands to be chastised. An argument so mildly per- 
suasive was fully as effective as rude coercion would have been. The banker 
disbursed fourteen thousand taels.—Zokio Times. 
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THE BANKS OF CANADA. 


Abstract of Returns for month ending June 30, 1879, as compared with those 
of May 1879, and June 1878. 
LIABILITIES, 

Fune, 1879. May, 1879. Fune, 1873. 
Capital authorized $62,966,666 .. $62,966,666 .. $63,966,666 
Capital paid up 57,983,028 .. 57,972,921 .. 58,041,461 
Circulation $15,977,509 .. $15,393,592 3 $ 17,162,000 
Government deposits ....... . 5 719,408 .. 53515,5904 «- 5,821,000 
Public deposits os SB,658,617 .. 56,214,995 .. 58,444,000 
Due banks in Canada 1,935,094 .. 1,820,897... 1,857,000 
1,304,873 «. 2,008,981 .. 1,564,000 
OGher Ma IG oosc ccc ccccces ‘hina 90,714 «. 160,933 «+ 158,000 
$83,726,215 .. $81,114,992 .. $85,508,000 

ASSETS. 


Specie and Dominion notes........ $13,083,616 .. $13,139,793 .. $12,645,000 
Notes and cheques on other banks. 3,414,258 .. 2,834,631 .. 3,678,000 
Due from banks in Canada 3,979,914 .. 3,659,963... 3,875,000 
Due from banks not in Canada... 5,725,050 .. 4,883,412... 5,595,000 


AINGMSIIG SINGS incs cisicc ctsccics $ 26,194,438 .. $24,517,799 es $ 25,793,000 


$1,950,275 .. $2,155,701 .. $ 2,550,000 

474,114 .. 107,463 .. 946,000 

Loans on Stocks and Bonds....... 6,972,935 .«. 6,863,264 .. 7,877,000 
Loans to Corporations ............ 3,382,008 .. 3,412,882... 3,542,000 
Ln eee re eee 102,453,570 .- 102,916,997 .. 105,692,000 
Overdue debts, secured and unsecured &,407,451 .. 5,431,047. .. ° 5,580,000 

{ 1,991,676 } ee 

| 3,171,046 § 5,322,349. 5,010,000 
Sundries 1,296,527... 1,325,058 .. 1,432,000 


Real Estate and Bank Premises. 


$ 153,384,040 .. $152,053,160 


———— 


LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS TO BONA-FIDE HOLDERS OF BILLS OF 
LapinGc.—First National Bank vs. Northern Railroad. Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. In this case, recently decided, it was held that a common carrier 
by railroad, who delivers goods entrusted to him for carriage, without produc- 
tion of the bill of lading describing the goods, is liable in trover for their 
value to a dona-fide holder of such bill, taken for value, before the delivery of 
the goods at their destination. It is well settled that the transfer of a bill of 
lading to a éona-fide purchaser for value, or as security to one who makes 
advances on the goods described in the bill, entitles the assignee or pledgee 
to the possession of such goods subject only to the lien of the carrier for 
freight, or to the claims of a consignee into whose possession the property may 
have come before transfer of the bill of lading. Léckbarrow vs. Mason, 6 
East 21; Walter vs. Ross, 2 Wash. 283; Ryberg vs. Snell, Id. 294; Wins- 
low vs. Norton, 29 Me. 419; Emery’s Sons vs. [rving National Bank, 25 Ohio 
St. 350; S. C. 18 Am. Rep. 299; and the delivery of the bill of lading takes 
the place of the delivery of the goods, for no delivery of the latter is prac- 
ticable at the time, and the symbolical delivery of the bill is sufficient to pass 
the title. Ricker vs. Cross, 5 N. H. 570; Portland Bank vs. Stacey, 4 Mass. 
663; Pratt vs. Parkman, 24 Pick. 46; Gardner vs. Howland, 2 Pick. 601. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


June, 1879. 
Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks of the UNITED STATEs, at the close of business 
on June 14, 1879; also on June 29, 1878, and June 22, 1877. 


1879. 1878. 1877. 
LIABILITIES. June 14, Fune 29, June 22, 

2,048 danks. 2,056 banks. 2,078 danks, 
Capital stock paid in $ 455,244,415 . $470,393,366 . $481,044,771 
Surplus fund 114,321,375 - 118,178,530 . 124,714,072 
Other undivided profits .......... 45,802,905 . 40, 482,522 . 50, 508, 351 
National bank notes outstanding. 307,328,895 . 299,621,059 . 290,002,057 
State bank notes outstanding ... 339,867 . 417,808 . 521,611 
Dividends unpaid I, 309,059 .« 5,466,350 . I, 398, 101 
Individual deposits.........s.seeeee 648,034,141 . 621,632,160 . 636,267,529 
United States deposits 248,421,340 . 22,686,619 . 7,187,431 
Deposits of U. S. disburs’g officers 3,682,320 . 2,903,531 . 3710, 167 
Due to other National banks... 137;350,0901 . 117,845,495 . 121,443,601 
Due to State banks and bankers 50,413,064 . 43,360,527 . 48, 352,583 
Notes and bills re-discounted ... 2,226,396 . 2,453,839 - 2,953,128 
Bills payable 4,510,876 . 5,022,894 . 6,249,426 


Aggregate Liabilities ....... $2,019,884,749 $1,750,464,706 $1,774,352,833 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ........seeeee $ 832,355,824 . $835,078,133 . $901,731,416 
OETEIIING ds icsiencaapancossnswnsuacees 3,519,188 . —_. 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 352,208,000 . 347,332,100 . 337,754,100 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 257,038,200 . 28,371,000 . 14,971,000 
U. S. bonds on hand 62,181,131 . 40,479,900 . 32,344,050 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 37,617,015 . 36,694,996 . 3510539755 
Due from approved reserve ag’ts 93»443,663 . 78,875,055 .« 82, 132,099 
Due from other National banks.. 48,192,531 . 41,897,858 . 44,567,303 
Due from State banks & bankers 11,258,520 . 12,232,316 . 11,246, 349 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 47,796,108 . 46,153,409 . 44,818,722 
Current expenses and taxes paid 6,913,430 . 4,718,618 . 7,910,864 
Premiums paid 5,674,497 . 733359454 - 10, 320,674 
Checks and other cash items... 10,208,668 . 11,525,376 . 10,099,988 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 83,152,359 - 87,498,287 . 57,861,481 
ills of other National banks.... 16,685,454 . 17,063,576 . 20, 182,948 
Fractional Currency ........sseee0 . 446,696 . 610,084 . 1,055,123 
Specie 42, 333,290 . 29,251,469 . 21,335,996 
Legal-tender noteS.......ccssssecees 67,059,152 . 71,643,402 . 78,004, 386 
U.S. certif. for dep. legal-tenders 25,160,000 . 36,905,000 . 44; 430,000 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 15,324,799 . ‘ 

Due from U. S. Treasurer 1,316,186 . 16,798,667 . 17,932,574 





Aggregate Resources.s.ecoes $ 2,019,884,749 $1,750,464,706 $1,774,352,833 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


INTEREST BEARING DEBT. 


June 1, 1879. 
$ 354,910,750 
692,445,550 
250,000,000 
627,334,800 
28,723,660 
14,000,000 


Bonds 
Bonds 


at six per cent 
at five per cent 
Bonds at four-and-a-half 
Bonds at four per cent 
Refunding certificates 
Navy pension fund.... 


per cent....... 


. $ 1,967,414, 760 
25,779,768 
55,306,660 

2,070,977 


SEARING NO INTEREST. 
346,742,546 
26,795,000 


15,874,777 
17,780,660 


DEBT 


Old demand and legal-tender notes...... 
Certificates of deposit 

Fractional currency 

Gold and silver certificates 


$ 407, 192,983 

8,617 

ee veee $2,429,914,403 
27,859,362 

$ 2,457,773:705 
430,591,297 


Total principal ‘4 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroa 


Total debt 
Interest... 


ToraL DEBT, principal and interest.... 
Total Cash in the Treasury........ 


Fuly 1, 1879, 
$ 310,932,500 
646,905, 500 
250,000,000 
667,029,900 
12,848,210 
14,000,000 

- $1,901,716, 110 
28,716,966 
37,015,630 
2,066,768 


346,742,456 
30,370,000 
15,842,605 
17,380,650 

$ 410,835,741 


8,617 


+» $2,349,567,482 


ae 309,792,351 





w eee $2,027, 182,468 
62,250 
8,604, 363 


Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date 
Increase of debt during the month 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1878.... 


CURRENT LIABILITIES, 


Interest due and unpaid 

Debt on which interest has ceased........ 

Interest thereon 

Gold and silver certificates 

U. S. notes held to redeem certificates of deposit. . 
” ” ” ” fractional currency..... 

Called bonds not matured, for which 4% bonds 

have been issued 
Cash balance available at date 


55,300,660 
2,079,977 
17,780,660 
26,795,000 
8,408,106 


169,771,060 
145,331,957 


$ 430,591,297 


AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


Cash in the Treasury $ 430,591,297 


BONDS ISSUED 


$ 64,623,512 
1,615,587 
41,773)745 
11,177,435 


Balance of interest paid by the United States.... 30,596, 309 


37,015,630 
2,066, 768 
I 7,88 »,650 
30,370,000 
8,375,934 


104,072,410 
148,473,563 


TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


$ 64,623, 
1,938,70 
41,773)74 
12,599,095 
29,177,9 





NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, JULY 24, 1879. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.86% a 4.87% in gold. 


The rates for money have been somewhat better, but, as usual at this season 
of the year, the accumulation of capital seeking investment is such as to check 
any noteworthy upward tendency. 

The fluctuations due to temporary causes and tending to harden the 
rates of interest have not produced much effect upon the general volume of 
the transactions, and at the close of business to-day money is easy at 2% to 
3% per cent, after loaning at four per cent. On Government collaterals, in 
exceptional cases, loans are running at two per cent. Some difference of 


opinion continues to prevail as to the rates which are likely to rule in the 


early future. There is a large amount of idle money in the great financial 
centers, but numerous changes are in progress which make it a difficult task 
to forecast the future rise and fall of the monetary barometer. In the West 
the direct trade with Europe has _ received of late a considerable impetus, 
which creates a rapidly growing volume of transactions in foreign exchange. 
During the last two years the increase of this business has been such 
as would surprise those who have not given special attention to the causes 
and the development of this promising branch of our national commerce. 
The changes in the monetary movements of the country, due to these and 
similar causes, are so active and, at the same time, so imperfectly understood in 
their general results, that all attempts to predict the course of the money 
market have been attended with special difficulties. Another cause of uncer- 
tainty to which much attention has been given is the movements of the 
Treasury. Since the admission of the New York Sub-Treasury as a member 
of the Clearing House, the connection of the banks with the Treasury has 
become much more close than at any previous period since the establishment 
of the independent Treasury, nearly a quarter of a century ago. The work of 
refunding has, however, advanced so far that we may safely conclude that the 
disturbing elements of uncertainty, hanging over the markets from the negotia- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, have ceased in part to exercise the 
powerful influence which has been the subject of so much comment and so 
little real perturbation. The banks of this city have now $ 10,482,025 excess 
in their legal-tender reserve, as will be seen from the following aggregates 


of the New York Clearing House : 


Legal Excess of 
1879. ’ Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


June 28...... $ 253,575,500 - $19,666,400 . $ 46,902,600 . $ 20,371,300 . $ 226,113,600 . $ 10,040,600 
5. eesee 257,032,500 «+ 19,889,600 «+ 49,544,600 .. 20,542.900 .. 236,007,300 .. 10,432,375 
262,951,900 «+ 19,971y500 «+ 51,301,900 .. 20,509,900 .. 241,328,800 .. 10,941,200 

1Qseee.. 262,719,800 «+ 20,011,700 ++ §0,50%,900 «+ 20,531,600 «- 240,154,300 .. 10,482,029 
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The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows : 


1879. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
June 28... 260+ $130,583,300 «+0. $3,547,400 » 00+ $4,423,500 +e+e $73,734,000 «eee $26,578,300 
July seeeves 131,824,800 eee 3585,200 see 4,717,100 eee 73,734,300 cree 26,640,060 

129,931,700 «+02 3,620,400 weee  59433,900 «eee 73,751,300 cove 
128,606,500 «+++ 3,590,900 «e++ 5,390,800 «206 72,144,800 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1879. Loans. Reserve. Deposits, Circulation, 
June 28...+06. $61,740,307 ‘ $ 15,790,181 coos $50,309,722 esse $23,383,205 
July Sececece 62,221,496 16,205,151 eeee 51,378,936 11,398,3 

= I2e. cece 62,171,993 ee 16,533,493 cece 51,811,642 11,406,68 

” 1Q.-evece 61,974,527 see 16,307,446 oes 51,512,347 <tes 11,423,816 

The stock market is active, in consequence of the large amount of capital 
released by dividends and otherwise. Private investors are purchasing freely of 
Government securities, and the supply is limited as the Syndicate have sold all 
their bonds. The movements of prices since January Ist, 1879, compare as 
follows for Government bonds : 

—Range since Jan. 1, 1879. -—-Amount July 1, 1879.-— 

Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 

coup. xo4¥% July rt .. 107% June 23 .. $203,311,900 +. $79,424,453 
++eCoup. elem - . 2,851,450 - 4,299,150 

5-208, 1868.....--coup. —— a ea 7,046,600 «- 13,056,950 

10-40S «.+eeee0e+-COUP. —_—_— . ee 96,279,350 ++ 42,145,8¢ 

funded, 1881.....coup. x1034% May 1 .. 107% Jan. 15 .. 264,938,400 ++ 243,501,95 
44s os - 104 Mar.2t .. 108 May 2r .. 165,910,750 ++ 84,089,250 
48, - x99 Apr. t .. 103% May 21 .. 419,280,500 «+ *247,749,40 
6s, currency pg. 119% Jan. 4 .. 128 May 31 .. 64,623)512 +e —_ 


*This amount does not include $ 12,848,210 of Refunding Certificates outstanding on July 1. 


In State securities the business is light. The new North Carolina bonds are 
neglected except by purchasers within the State, from whom there is some 
demand. In Tennessee bonds little is doing, as on the 7th of August the pop- 
ular vote is to be taken on the proposed compromise with the bondholders of 
the State. Louisianas close at thirty-seven, with a firmer tendency. The clos- 
ing prices compare as follows: 


Fune Fuly Fuly Fuly Fuly —Range since Fan. 1, 1879.- 

States. , 3- It. 18 24. Lowest, Highest. 

Louisiana consols % .x4q% . 43%. 36 . 36 July 24. 69 Jan. 

Missouri 6s, ’89 or ’90 8} 054% .106% .*1051% . 10458 .1035¢ Mar. 5§ .107% June to 

North Carolina 6s, old......... x 5 + 25 «» *24% . *24% . 18 Feb. 8 . 25% June 14 

Tennessee 6s, old......++. . - 33% » *33% » *34Y% » 33% July 11. gz Feb. 13 

Virginia 6s, consol ‘ ‘ - 7 . *78 . *78 «. 733% June 20 . 73% June 2 

do. do. ad series... 38% 7 41%. — « — © 4t% Apr. 29 . 440 Mar.2 
District of Columbia, 3-65s.... 8634 . 874% - 79%. 88 . 88% . 79% Jan. 3. 8854 May 

* Bid prices, 


6 


Railroad bonds continue in favor. Investment bonds are held at high prices, 
and the number of buyers is increasing from the same causes which give 
activity to the market for Governments. It is said that some large holders of 
certain descriptions of railroad bonds are selling out and transferring their 
investments. The defaulting railroad bonds do not seem to increase much in 
public favor, though active efforts are made to attract towards them some of 
the accumulated stores of money now in quest of safe and profitable employment. 

Railroad shares are feverish but stronger. Those of the Western roads 
are more active, and telegrams are daily circulated showing that harvesting is 
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going on with great rapidity in the North-west, and that the weather has 
been favorable for the gathering of the crops. In Minnesota the yield of 
wheat appears to be over the average, and in Wisconsin the crop is reported 
large. From Iowa and other States the wheat harvest is reported likely to 
exceed the estimates of a few weeks since. The Granger and other Western 
shares have received an impulse, as the roads leading to and from the West 
depend largely for their dividends upon the fall traffic in passengers and in 
breadstuffs, which promises to be enhanced by the large harvests. While the 
prospect of this increase in railway earnings is daily carrying prices up in 
Wall street, the condition of the European crops is receiving much attention. 
The list reports show that Great Britain, Italy, France, Spain, Holland, Bel- 
ium, and Switzerland will this year have to draw upon other countries for 
about 280,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which England alone will want 
120,000,000 bushels, and France 115,000,000 bushels. It is affirmed that, 
to meet this demand, the supply of wheat from the countries having a surplus 
will reach 226,000,000 bushels, of which amount the United States is set 
down for 158,000,000 bushels. These facts indicate clearly a large export 
demand. The inference is that the movement of this immense amount of 
wheat, to say nothing of other cereals and products, will not only give a large 
traffic to the railroads, but will aid the revival of our financial prosperity, 
ensure active employment to labor and shipping, and help us to solve the 
difficulties between capital and labor. The coal stocks have shown less 
activity of late, and the question is much discussed whether the demand for 
anthracite coal has not received a check from the troubles of past years, 
which will tend, with other causes, to prevent the recuperation of the coal 
stocks, by curtailing their profits and injuring their future business. Subjoined 
are our usual quotations: 

QUOTATIONS : June 26. July 5. July 11. July 18. July 24. 
U.S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 102% .. 1024 .. 102% .. 102% 102% 
U.S. 10-40s Coup 1014s. rol .. 11% .. wry .. 101% 
West. Union Tel. Co... 93% .. 92% «- g1% .. 89%. 90 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. oe 118% .. 13834 .. 118 ° 118 
Lake Shore ee 72% +. 74 oe 7656 . 77% 
Chicago & Rock Island BIA ae 138%. 13734 ++ 139 . 139% 
New Jersey Central... Mi se sty 5158 +s 5338 + 53 
Del, Lack. & West ... 7 ae 58 oe 57 59% «- 59% 
Delaware & Hudson.. Yee. 47 oe 401%% oe 48% 47% 
North Western oe 6456 653% oe 71% oe 713% 
Pacific Mail . %. 15% oe 15 ~~ 14% 14% 

5 . 275% + 27% oe 273% «. 27% 

2@3 «- 2@3 -- 3@4 ee 24@3 .. 2@ 3 

DRE cscs cearnnae 5@6 .. 5@6 «. 5@6 oo § @6 ow 3@4 
Bills on London 4-861, -4.8814 .. 4.8534-4.8714.. 4.8534-4.8714.. 4-85-4.87 «2 4. 84-4.86 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 33,766,534 -- $35»487,275 +» $37,816,114 »- $38,012,236. $ 36.960,514 

Do. do. gold. $ 125,002,092 .. $ 125,865,589... $126,679,700.. $ 126,383,102 .. $ 127,235,881 

At the monthly meeting (June 24) of the directors of the German Imperial 
Bank, it was unanimously voted that an immediate increase of the German ‘sub. 
sidiary silver coinage is necessary. It is not doubtful that there will be a fur 
ther coinage, but how large remains to be seen. In the autumn of 1876 Bis- 
marck proposed that the amount fer capita of population should be raised 
from ten to fifteen marks, which would absorb upwards of $50,000,000 of silver. 
A few months since Sietbeer proposed an increase of about half as much. 
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On the 4th of July the London discount houses made a reduction of 1 
per cent. in their allowances for interest on deposits. After this reduction the 
current allowances for deposits, at notice and on call, were as follows: 


Private and joint-stock banks, at notice I per cent. per annum, 


Discount houses, at call coee HH “ a 


” ” at notice of seven or more days ” 


On the 11th of July the London rates of discount for paper, having various 
periods to run, were as follows: 


Bankers’ Bills. 


Go Gage 00'S OMNES. ssc dacscaccccciescescacacscss coe tor percent. per annum. 
“ “ 4 y “ “ 


“ec "6 “ 3 2 to 1% “ “ 


60 days to 3 months 4to2 percent. per annum. 
“ e 4 to 2 o “ 
= es to 2% ” i 
72 


The rates of discount in the chief Continental cities, on the 11th of July, 
were as follows : 


Bankrate, Open mit., Bankrate, Openmht., 
per ct. perct. 
14@— .. Amsterdam -. 2%@— 
34@— .. Brusseds....c.coce- ose 24 .. 2 @ 
Pramkkfort, cscs cesices se Ak WIR kscisociccnccs & -- 3%@4 
Hamburg +» 2 @— .. St. Petersburg - 4 @- 


Bids for $1,250,000 of Brooklyn four-per-cent. bonds were received on 
July 22d. The bids amounted to $1,647,000, and ranged from par to 
a premium of 56-100 of one per cent. 

The Treasury Department has shipped to London for delivery to J. S. 
Morgan & Co., the $10,000,000 of 4-per-cent. bonds sold to that firm by 
the combination of bankers represented by the First National Bank of New 
York. 


. 


DEATHS. 


At JACKSON, TENN., on Monday, June 16th, JAMES W. ANDERSON, President 
of the First National Bank. 

At NorFOLK, VA., on Wednesday, July 23, aged seventy-two years, RICHARD 
H. CHAMBERLAINE, President of the Citizens’ Bank. 

At St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, July 14, WILLIAM J. Lewis, President 
of the Commercial Bank, and a member of the banking house of Bartholow, 
Lewis & Co. 

At NorwIcH, CoNnN., on Monday, July 21, aged sixty-two years, ALBA F. 
SMITH, President of the Second National Bank of Norwich. 





